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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

The special purpose of the Primer and the first two Headers in this series 
is to put the child, within a year and a half from his entrance into school, 
into possession of a complete key to English Reading ; so that, should his 
schooling then cease, his ability to read would nevertheless " grow with his 
growth and strengthen with his strength." 

The method here introduced is a combination of the word (or sentence) 
method and the phonetic method. It differs in many essential respects from 
any before presented, the differences being based upon principles not hitherto 
clearly understood, or, at any rate, not properly recognized. 

The books provide material for part of the work, and indicate, therefore, 
but part of the method. The rest, both work and method, must be sought 
in the Manual, without a careful perusal of which no one should attempt to 
use the books. The study of the Manual, though so important a matter, will 
not be found difficult, since the directions are comparatively few, are logically 
grouped, and are clearly and simply expressed. 

Those who would have success in the use of the books should follow 
these directions implicitly during the first year. They will then know the 
method and understand the underlying principles well enough to be safe in 
making such deviations from the beaten track as may seem to them wise. 

The method embodied in the series is an outgrowth of the author's study, 
observation, and experimentation in the public schools of Brooklyn, of 
which he was for many years the honored Superintendent. 

In presenting this edition printed from new plates and embellished with 
new illustrations, the publishers wish to make grateful acknowledgment of 
the phenomenal favor that has been accorded to the Rational Method in 
Beading by the teachers and educators of the country. So many editions 
have been called for that the original plates have become worn ; and the pub- 
lishers, in renewing the plates, have taken advantage of the opportunity to 
make a few textual changes and improvements. 

For the convenience of teachers, the variations in this text as compared 
with the edition first published have been tabulated, and appear on pages 
126, 127, and 128 of this edition. 

June, 1908. 



TO THE TEACHER 



It is absolutely useless to put children iuto this book unless 

1. They know all the sight-words and phouograins presented in the 
Primer, — and 

2. Are skillful enough in "the blend" to determine readily any word 
made up of not more than three or four of said phonograms. 

If, therefore, your pupils have been imperfectly prepared for this book in 
the grade below, — or, if having been well prepared, they have had a long 
vacation between that grade and yours, — your first care must be to review 
and perfect the work of that grade, whatever time it may require. 

If they have not been prepared at all, i.e. have not been taught by the 
Rational Method, you must, of course, prepare them ah initio. No matter 
what their grade may be, the best of all ways to do this is to put them 
through the Primer in strict accordance with the directions given in the 
Manual for tYiQ first half-year's work, except that instead of beginning with 
the blackboard and learning all the words in Part I in advance, they should 
begin with the book itself, and learn the new words as they become necessary. 

At the beginning of a term, though the scholars from the grade below 
come to you well prepared, you will probably receive a number of new scholars 
who know nothing of this method. Meet the difficulty involved in this 
circumstance, thus : — 

During the first month of the term, teach the new scholars, by means of 
special drills, all the words and phonograms found in the following (Primer) 
lists. Let them also, of course, participate in the regular reading of the 
class, but do not expect their reading during this month to be good. From 
the beginning of the second month, the class should be able to work as a unit. 

The Primer Vocabulary 

Words 

A, again, ail, all, am, an, and, any, apple, are, arm, as, at, ate, — be, bird, 
boy, bread, but, by, — can, come, corn, could, cow, — day, did, do, does, dog, 
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down, drink, — each, eat, egg, end, ever, — for, Frank, from, fruit, full, — 
get, girl, give, go, goes, good, grass, — hand, has, have, he, heard, her, here, 
him, his, home, horse, how, — I, if, ill, in, is, it, — Jack, — kind, — let, like, 
look, — make, me, milk, Mr., much, — no, not, now, — of, old, on, one, other, 
out, over, — picture, play, put, — said, saw, see, seed, she, some, ptay, — take, 
tell, than, that, the, them, there, they, thing, think, this, to, too, — up, us, — 
want, was, water, way, we, well, were, wet, what, where, which, who, will, 
wing, with, work, — yes, you. 

Phonograms 

a, — c, ck, cl, cr, — e, er, ers, — f, — i, ight, ights, ing, ings, — k, — 1, — 
m, — n, — 6, 6, — p, pi, pr, — r, — s, §, — t, tr, — y. 

(These phonograms should be taught or reviewed in the order in which 
they are presented in the Manual, and not in the alphabetical or reference 
order in which they are given above.) 

Never have any lesson read by your scholars until you have specially 
prepared them for it in accordance with the following directions : — 

1. Select from the lesson all the phonetic (marked) words that contain 
more than three phonograms each, and about a dozen of the shorter phonetic 
words. 2. Write or print these words on the blackboard, marked as in 
the book, and have them read by the scholars a number of times. Your 
experience will soon teach you how much repetition is necessary. 3. In the 
main, give the harder words to the bright scholars and the easier ones to the 
dull scholars. If you would not have the dull remain dull, give them plenty 
of work (always easy) to do. 

This exercise will constitute at once a preparation for the lessoo, and the 
" blend-drill " for the day. 

A day or two before reaching a lesson that introduces a new phonogram, 
teach said new phonogram, and give yoi^r scholars drill in its use by having 
them read from the bla<;kboard a number of words taken from the Manual 
list over which said phonogram appears. Do not teach any new phonogram 
more than a day or two in advance of the lesson in which it is first presented. 

Finally, — Do not attempt the use of this or any other book of this series 
until you have thoroughly digested the instructions given in the Manual, 
pp. 5-15. 
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SiaHT AND PHONETIC READINQ COMBINED 



PART I 
LESSON 1 



^ 



To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual; also Phonetic 
List Nar 10. 

Let us glay that I am you r teach er. 

Now, boys and girls, at tend to me. ^JSps 6f^, boys. 
^y^s this way. What have I in my hand, Kate ? 

Yes, it is an aster. What kind of le^f has it ? Is it 
a nar;^o^ le^f ? Tell me, Mack ? 

What is that you sa/ ? It is Hot an aster ? And has 
no le^f at all ? You are not a good boy. 
•"•^ Sit up, Anyi. This is no tim^ for a nSp. What were 
you think ing of ? 



/' 
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That's right . Kate. You are a good girl to t each 
litjUl^ Nan. One litfl^ girl can oft^n teach an other. 

Now, 1^11 call the rolj. An s^er as I call you r 
nam^s. 

Ma/, you were not here yesterday. Where were 
you? And you are 6t^n l ate . What is the re^s^n? 
Ple^g^ do not spe^k so lo^^. I want to he^r whal^ 
you say. 
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Do you sajf some one was ill? Well, I supj^og^ I 
must forgive you. Tr y not to be late again. A good 
girl tri^g to be on tim^. 

What have you in you r lap, An^ ? Give it to me. 
You must not play here. Tou must do as I saj^. I am 
you r teach er. 

Now, boys and girls, take out your slates. We will 

play it is ra^n ing. La/ the slates down. Put your 

hands over them, so. Now tap on them with you r nails. 

Yes, Ma/, I see you r hand up. I J^no^ what you 

want to sa/. You heard it raj'ning. But 

it was play ra/n. It will not wet you. You 

cannot go out in it. So put you r hand 

down, ple^g^. And take btf that co^t. 

You must not ke^p it on in here. If you 

do, you will take cold. 

Otfo has a cat on his slate. I did not tell him to 
make that. 

Now, litjKl^ Nan, tell me this. Where did the ra/n 
come from ? Where was it be for^ we heard it fall ing ? 
Yes, it was in the sky. That is a good an s^er. 
*Who can tell me where taljo^ comes from? 

No, not from ^andlj^s. We make cand l^g of talj5^. 
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But where do we get the taljo^? That is right . Otjfo. 
We get some of it from she^p. That was a good 
an s^er. 

Mack, be still. Do not make it rajfn any mor^. It 
is tim^ foF it to st6p. The sky is cle^r. You are all 
good boys and girls. I think I will let you play now. 



— •oS^^o*— 



LESSON 2 



ice wind shall 



The cre^k is full of ice. May I go and skate on it ? 

No, litjKl^ one. The wind is too cold for you. Jack 
Frost is here. He cam^ in the night. By day li ght 
there was ice in the water pail. There was ice in the 
milk-can, too. 

Yes, m other , and there is some here, too. See it on 
the wind o^ pan^. Shall I de^n it 6^? 

No, Jack. If you do, mor^ will come. Jack Fr6st 
has come to stay, I fe^r. 

Did pe^pl^ nam^ him for me? 

How could they ? He is old er than you are. 
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I see, I am his nam^-sak^. How does he get here? 
He s ails on the wind. The wind that he come g on is 
a cold one. 



i^- / 




I think I heard him coming. It was one o'clSck at 
n ight I heard something ratjKl^ the wind o^g. Does 
he do that? 

No, that was the wind. Jack FrSst is stiller than 
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that. You n ever he^r him at work. See the ice on 
the trej^s. He put it there in the n ight He eam^ 
with the rajfn, you see. Sle^t was falling, too. We 
shall have sno^ by te^ tim^. 

I shall not like that. It will fall on the ice. I 
cannot skate on the sno^. 

But you can make a sno^ cSsjIil^. You can make 
tracks in the sno^. You can pil^ it in hejips. You 
can make a sno^-man- 

0|i, yes! that will be n ice play. I shall call Mat 
to play with me. We were playing in the sno^ one 
day. I saw him fall on his nog^. He did not cry. 
He laf still for a tim^. I said, *'Mat, get up.'^ He 
said, '' Slap me, Jack ; slap me well. That will make 
me get up." 

Did you slap him? Did he get up? 

I did slap him. He did get up. We saw you at 
the wind o^. You -eam^ to caU us in to supper. There 
were pan-cak^s for supjier that n ight . They were good. 
I ate f 5^r. 

Yes, my boy, I ]/tno^ you like them. And so does 
Mat. I heard him saf so at the tim^. We shall have 
mor^ some day. 
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LESSON 3 



sell new when 



When am I to have a new y^rSp, mother? This 
old one is get]l!ing too light for the se^s^n. The wind 
is €old to-day. There is ice on the lak^, too. 

I shall get you one to-m6r;^o^. We will go down 
to Mr. ^napji's jstor^ for it. 

Does Mr. ^nSpji sell ^rSps? I ]^new he sold nice 
things to eat. But ^rSps are not to eat. 

You have not see n his new stor^. He stiU kefSps 
things to eat. But he now sells eSps and ^^raps, too. 
Some of them he puts in the windo^. We will look 
at the €ap0s and clocks. 

Does he sell mit]l!s and socks? 

Yes, I shall get mitjKs for you and for Kate. I shall 
get Jack some new socks, too. 

How m any new things we must have! When are 
you going to get them all? 

When I get the ^rSp for you. I shall get them 
all at one tini^. 

Shall you go if it is cold? 
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Not if there is much wind. Is there much ice on 
the lak^? 

Well, one could not skate on it. But there will 
be mor^ to-mor^o^. The wind is getjUing colder. To- 
mor^o^ will not be a n ice day. 

I think you are right . 

I shall go to-day. We will get the new ^r^p to-day. 



LESSON 4 



ic ick ip 



To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 11. 

Mil^s Nic|i^ls was a litjKl^ boy. He could skip the 
rop^ like a girl. I n ever saw him trip. And he could 
skate, but not alon^. He could do m any cSm ic things, 
too. His tricks would bff^n make me smil^. 

Did you ever see him slip on the ice? 

No; I saw him trying to skate one day. When 
he saw me, he said, *' 0|i, Nick! Come and take my 
hand. That will ke^p me from faUing.'' 
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'*0H, yes!'' I said; ** but what will you 
give me if I do? Will you sell iiic 
you r new skates ? '' 

He put out his li^ as if to cry. 
''0]/l, no!'' he said, '*I could g 
not do with out them." 

'' Well, here is my hand," I said. 
'' I will teach you without pa/." 



M other , what is 
a me cMan ic ? 

One who works 
with his hands. 
Mr. M6r/o^ is a 
me cMan ic. He makes and mends locks. 
Mr. Post, the potjifer, is a me €|ian ic. Mr. 
Lamjz^. the pa/nter, is, too. 

I want to be a me clian ic. mother. I 
like to work with my hands. I shall 
be a clock maker wlien I am a man. 
Yes, I shall be a dock maker. 

I shall have a stor^ and sell clocks. I 
shall have m any . They will all sa/ the 
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sam^ thing. It will be, tick-tSck, tick45ck. Will 
you come to my stor^, m other ? Will you let me sell 
you a clbck? 

Yes, my boy, if you make good clocks. A clock 
must ke^p good tim^, you ]ino^. If it does not, no 
one wants it. 

Yes, I j^no^, m other . My clocks shall all be good. 
I will make no other kind. 



oj««o 



LESSON 5 



don't such our 



Don't le^n out of the windo^, Tom. You are not 
s5f^ wjhien you do that. You will fall if you do so. 
You do not want to fall . 

See what I have for you. Here is you r rice and 
milk. Eat that, like a good boy. Don't you want a 
slice of bread? 

Come, Tom! Come away from the wind o^. There 
is too much wind. We don't want our lit]l!l^ boy to 
be sick. Here! sip you r milk and eat some bread. 
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When are we go ing to 
play in the atjKic? 

Whenever you like. 
Eat you r rice and milk 
now. When you have 
eat^n it, we will play. 
We shall have an jiour 
be for^ supj^er. 

Did you put the teSp 
in the atjfic? 

Yes, the new one. 
There ma/ be some 
mice in it. 0|i, they are 
*^ ' such nice litjlil^ things I 

1 like to look at them. Don't you ? /^ 

Yes, but they don't like you 
and me. They fe^r us too much. 
And they don't like to be in the 
trap. 

There ma/ not be any in the 
Mp. If there are, I shall let them out. 

0]i, no, don't do that. Mother will not like 
They are such sly Ijifl^ things! They eat our rice 





it. 
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and flour and me^l. I shall give them to Nick Moj/Jr0. 
He will take them to his teacher. She will let the 
boys and girls look at them. They like mice. 



o>»{o 
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To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page IS of the Manual; also Phonetic 
List No. 12. 

There goes our fr/end, Mig^ Sand ers. How pal^ she 
is! What makes her limp so? 

Don't you ]^no^, Nick? One day there was ice on 
the cre^k. She was try ing to cros^ it when 

When what? Did she sli^ and have a fall? 

Yes; and it was such a fall! Mr. Simi;6^n§ and I 
saw it. We ran to the sp6t. Mis^ Sand ers could not 
get up. 

How did you get her a way ? 

I could not do much. But Mr. Sim^^ng could lift her 
alon^. Her sister cam^ out to me^t us. I ran in for 
some water. 
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DidshefS|nt? 

No ; but she could not s tand . That was f o]ir wefiks 

a go. Now she can go out a lon0. But she has to have 
a eanj^. She is s5 wejik. 



o>»:o 



LESSON 7 

My nam^ is OtfG. I am a small boy. 
me com ing ? 

My m other tells me to lift my hefSls. 
I do. Can you he^r them come 
down? 

My s6cks want mending. They are 
wet, too. I 6f;(!^n get my fe^t wet. 

Do you see that rock out there? 
Do you see the m6s^ on it? That 
mbs^ is wet. If I play there, I wet 
myfs^t. 

What is the mat ter with this I6ck ? 
rijf mend it, if you like. I am small 
Still I ]^no^ how. Mo^igr tells me^ I 
am a libfl^ man- 



Did you he^r 
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I ]tno\{^ how Rogj^ ]tnits my niitjKs. She fits them 
well. She j^nits lit]l!lji mats, too, for sal^. She sits 
jhiitjKing all day. 

I Jbao^ how m other lights the fir^. She will not let 
me do it. She thinks I am too small 

I ]^no^ how An|i milks the cows. I can give O^ts 
to the horse. He eats them all up. He fbljo^s me 
all over the 16t. I must go in now. 

Some one is ]^n6ck ing. It is Koljfo. I will let him 
in. I will Sfjfer him this rock er. 

Now the small boy is ill. He cannot rSmp and 
play to-day. It is not good to have wet fej^t. 

Take him on you r ]^ne^. Let him le^n on you. 
R6ck him to sle^p. Sle^p, Ot/o, slej^p. It will do you 
good. It will make you well. 

Will the litjKl^ man be ill all n ight ? 

OpjJn you r ^y^s, 6tfo. It is not n ight any mor^. 
I have put out the light . The litjKl^ man is all well. 
Isn't that good ? 

I will get you some so^p and water. There 1 Now 
I must get Nat up. 
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LESSON 8 

I am an ap^. I am some what like you. 

Do you see my ^y^§ and e^rs? Do you see mf 
arms and hands? Look at them, 

Tou eat fruit. So do I. I like rip^ apples as 
well as you. 

You like to 
play. So do I. 
See me le^p 
to that rop^. 
Could you do 
that? Come 
in and try. 

What is 
that thing? A 
lamp, did you 
sa/? I want 
to handl^ it. 

Is it a plaything? Will you get it for me? Do 
you ](^no^ what it is for? I do not. What is that 
you sa/? to give light ? 
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We ap^s cannot make things like that. We have 
hands, but we can not think much. 

Do you not think we are good-looking? We do 
not think you are. You r nogfJ is not flat like minff. 
You r skin is too li ght . You r hands and arms are too 
smal]. Your form is not fln^ like minji^. No, you are 
not good-looking at all. 

Are you there still, T5m ? 

You see I Jtno^ your nam^. You are T6m Lej^, 
You have a dog. He likes to spy out rats. 

He is a small dog. You can take him in you r 
arms. You can pat him with you r hand. 

You take him all over with you. Sometimes you 
tlrf^ him out. He li^g down, panting with the he^t. 

There he is now. I ]^no^ hiis nam^, too. No, it 
is not P61J; it is SnSp. 

P51J is you r tam^ bird. She ha? wings. She is 
not a mScking bird. She does not m6ck other birds. 
She mScks you and the other boys. 

I l^no^ mor^ than you think I do. I see you 
looking at me. I can he^r what you sa/. 

That is a tin p ail on you r arm. I ^no^ what you 
have in it. I can pe^p into it. 
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Did you fill the p ail ? You did not tiji^ it up tight . 
Look out! You will spiU something out of it 

There is some apple pi^ in it. I spy it and I want 
some. Did you slice the apples? Did you put the 
pi^ into the pan? 

You have some pork and be^ng in there. I see 
some pe^s and be^ts, too. 

What kind of meat is that? Is it be^f? You did 
not forget anything, did you? 

What is in that Ijtfl^ can ? I think it is te^. Did 
you po]/lr it out of the te^-pot ? Have you any bread 
and butjUer there? 

Do not pok^ me with that i)ol^. And do not stay 
there forever. Tosj^ me an apple and go away. Go 
and spin you r top. Do not take the p ail with you. 
Put it somewhere ne^r me. I like to look at it. 

LESSON 9 

Put up you r hands, Jack. They are wet, but minff 
are wetjter. My arms are wet, too. Did you spill 
that water on the matjting? 

No, but I will mfip it up. I like to m6p. 
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Do, befor^ it has tim^ to so^k in. Did it le^k 
from this pail? 

No, from this one. See, the pail is leaking stiU. 
What ails this mop? It is as sti|f as the handl^. 

It wants wetjKing. Take it to the spont and wet it. 



Ton look pal^, Eos^. 
What is the matjKer? 

I have a paj!n in my 
arm. I ran this ste^l into 
it. I can not put my hand 
up. 

Can you opf^n you r hand? 

Yes, but it is a litjKl^ 

Is it the upjier arm that 
is sor^? 

No, it is the lo^er arm. 

See, it is ne^r the hand. 

I see you have something wet on it. I supf^os^ 

m other put it on. It will make your arm well in 

tim^. I'ljf fan you if you like. I'lJ fan all the 

^nats away. 
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How m any there are! Where do they all come 
from? Have they wings? 

Yes, but they are small wings. 0nats are like 
lit)ia^ fli^s. 

If they are like fli^s, they have wings. Go away 
from us, litjKl^ ^nats. We do not want you ne^r us. 

It is supi^er tim^. Ros^ is ring ing for the farm 
hands. They will come in and eat with us. Here 
are seats for them all. 

What a pil0 of plates ! Put one on this tra/. Put 
some corn on it. Now some pork and be^ns. 

Give it to Nat Mo^r^. 

Here is a treat for you, Nat. This be^f is tend er. 
Take some bej^ts, too. There is bread and but]l^er 
befSrff you. 

Give Nat the milk, An|i. Give him all he wants. 

This 8Ug{5er is pla^^n but good. 

LESSON 10 

I saw Mr. Mo^r^ plant that tre^. It is a seedling. 
Some day it will be a tall tre^. I saw the seed. 
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Did the tre^ come from an acorn? 
It did. It is an o^k tre^. All O^ks come from 
^ corns. 

i Each tre^ has its seed. There is a seed in that 

If 

peach. 

Take the p each and eat it. Flin g the seed down 
any where. 

It will ll^ still for a tim^. M any ra^ns will fall on 
it. By-and-by it will opfSn. What do you think will 
come from it? Can you tell me? 

I will tell you. A lit](!10 p each tre^ will come up. 
Most tresis come from seeds. 

I saw a peach tre0 in Mr. Mo^r^'s lot. I saw some 
small fruit on it. That fruit will rlp^.n later than 
yours. The tre^ is small. I can reach the fruit with 
my hand, i nevgr saw fruit lo^er on a trej?5. 

What kind of fruit is it? 

Well, well! Do you not ]ino^? What kind do you 
think it is ? Do apples come on p each tre^s ? 

I did not me^n what you think. Is it good fruit? 
That is what I want to ]tno^. 

It is not fit to eat. See! There is a/trSf^ without 
a l6^f. It has not a p each on it. It will n ever have 
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any mSr^. Its llfj^ is over. Nat mugt saw it down. 
Mr. Mo^r^ will saw it up for the flr^. That is all it is 
good for now. 



LESSON 11 

I am a libjH^ ant. Don't get in my way, ple^g^I 
I have my work to do. 

Look at that pll^ of sand . My mates and I put 

it there. 

We have no 
tim^ to play 
with you. Go 
and play with 
you r lam]2J. Take 
her up in you r 
arms. I think 
her m other will 
let you. 

Lam]zis don't have any work to do. They don't 
^no^ as much as we. 

I saw Ma/ fl ing some bread down there. I want 
to get some of it. My mates and I will take it a way. 
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We will not eat it all now. Ants jino^ too much for 
that. We will la/ some away. 

We work for what we eat. Each of us does all he 
can. We never think of playing. We don't have 
tim^ for that. 

This ant is a fr fend of mln0. See me spe^k to 
him. You cannot he^r me spe^k. I do it with my 
fe^l ers. You never saw pe^pl^ spe^k that way. 

If one ant me^ts an other, he does so. Ants' ways 
are not like you rs. They don't play. They don't 
spe^k as you do. They work, work, work, all day. 



I am a be^. I am somewhat like an ant. I 
work all day. You don't see how I can, do you? 

Well, you- are not a be^, you see. 
I do not pout over my work. Do 
you l^no^ any one who does ? 

Now, do you want to |^no^ what 
I make ? Well think of some thing 
swe^t, swe^t, swe^t. Do you ]^o^ 
what I me^n? Yes, I see you do. 

For whom do you think I make it? I do not make it 
for you. I stor^ it up. You come and take it from me. 
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My mates and I n ever think of play. We work all 
the tlm^. 

Who, do you think, makes us work ? No one makes 
us. We like to work. We sing as we work. Do you 
not he^r me sing ing now ? Do you like my sing ing ? 
Is it swej^t? 

Well, what do you think we work for? It is to 
have some thing to eat. Some day the sno^ will come. 
Sno^ is not good to eat. But what we have is good 
to eat. . 

Now do you ]tno^ what we work for? And who 
takes what we make? Who gets the most of it? I 
want to ]^no^ where it goes. 

Don't go a way, litjKlfif girl. An s^er me be forff you 
go. I will not s ting you. 

Tell me who takes my sweats. Tell me be for^ you 
sa/ good by. 



LESSON 12 



Did you eall me, m other ? 

Tes, I did. Stop you r play and come here. 
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want you to op^n the clamg. Cle^n all the sand from 
them. Go right to work, like a good boy. 

How can the clamg clos^ up so tight? Does it kill 
them to opj^n them? 

Yes, I think it does. 

Where did Mr. Sebtf get them? At the crej^k? 

No, they camj^ from the eo^st. 

How m any we have! This st5n^ crSck is full. 

Don't 5p^n them with that eas^ ji^nifj^, T6m. What 
a boy you are! Go in arid get the clam ^nlfj^. 

Mat has eat0n his apple. I saw him fling the cor^ 
a way. I saw some rip^ seeds in it. I never saw such 
rip0 seeds be forj^. 

We can plant the seeds and have trej^s. 

Will apple tre^s come up from them? Will there 
be one for each seed? Who will o^n them? Will 
they be min^? 

Mat does not want them. That's good. Now they 'll 
be min^. 

Don't kill the litjfl^ tre^s, Mat. Let them come up 
for me. What is to kef^p me from 6^n ing them ? 
If I do, I shall be a fruit farmer! 
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The trej^g will come up by and by. Who will have 
some of my apples? 

Apple skins are not good to eat. And we do not eat 
the eor^g. Such things are good for horses and cows. 

Ot]l!o wants his cap. Now give him his mitji's. 

Tell him it is c old , -^e must put on his over^ojit. 
That eap^ will not do. ^ It is such a litjUl^ cap^. 

Is he go ing to see Mr. Se6t]ll ? He must not go 
ne^r the tra/n. 

There is sno^ on the r ails . He must not get his 
te^t wet. 

Now send him here to me. I want to tell him what 
to do. 

Don't tramp over the sno^, Otfo. Go by the lak^, 
if you can. Don't try to skate on it. Don't think 
of such a thing. 

ButjK^n you r co^t up tight. Take Mat with you. St5p 
at the stor^. Tell the stor^-ke^p er we want some cojil. 
Get me some mor^ cotjK^n like this. 

Now be m other ' § ri^it-hand man. Be off, and don't 
stop for any thing. The cold ofjU^n killg snails. You 
didn't |tno^ that, did you? 
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LESSON 13 




Cle^r the trSck! The tra/n is coming! 

This is the right spot. Stop the tra/n. Let us 
get off. We'r^ going to eamp oat. 

Here we are! ClSp you r hands, boys. Fl ing up 
you r eSps. Flap you r wings and cro^. 

Here, Snap, let me pat you a litjtl^. That's a good 
dog! Now look over there. Do you see my efip? 
Go and get it for me. 
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Here is a fallen trej^. And here is an other. Let's 
put the small one on t6p, so. There! Now we can 
play see-saw. 

I see some old slats. We will make a fir^ with 
them. 

This n&rfo^ one has a crack in it. Mack will make 
some avfo^^ out of it. 

Hand me one of the slats, ple^s^. I want to Jtnock 
down some pin^€5nj^s. 

There are m any r5cks here. * See how 
flat this one is. Let us camp on it. It 
is as good as any. 

0|i, what a 15t of asters ! Where did 
you get them, Ma/? 

What is the matjKer with An|i? Has 
she 15st her y^rSp? 

No, she has the ^rSp. I do not ]^no^ what ails 
her. 

Don't cry, Anyl. Tell me what ails you. Did that 
gQ^t f right j^n you? 

Yes. He wants to play with me. He butjfs me. 
I don't like that kind of play. It tir^s me out. 
Ple^^ make him st6p. 
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LESSON 14 

I am a cow. See me swing my t ail I do ^o to 
kef^p the fll^s off. There are not manj to-day. There 
is too much wind. 

I like to be out in the wind. See it tos^ the tre^s. 
See that le^f spin in the wind. 

It is too cold for the lambs. It is not too cold 
for me. 

I am not a cros^ cow. You must not scold me. 
I try to do right. I ke^p still when Anyt milks me. 
I want to act like a good cow. 

I give good milk. You can see the cre^m rls^ on it. 
Kos^ takes the cre^m ofjF the milk. You n ever saw 
such cre^m in you r lif0. Some of it is for the €6tfe^. 
Most of it is for hutfer. 

I want An^^i to milk me now. This is my wind oA^. 
I will la/ my nos^ on the wind o^ sill. When An|i 
sees me, she will come. 

I don't off^n look at the sky. I see it now. There 
will be mor^ sno^^, I think. 
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The wind is €old er than ever. When it is too cold, 
I come in. I eam^ in here to look for Auj/l. 

I don.'t want that 
t^p^it^ wind o^ op^n now. He^r 
'iiM\{ i* cie^k. Do you think 
fy An^i will closf^ it? 

Fe^l how the wind 
pojirs in. It comes in 
at that crack, too. It 
mo^ns and mo^ns in the 
tre^s. 

See the kitten cre^p in 
by the fir^. See the 
smok^ go up. See the 
wind play with it. He^r the cro^s calling. 

That old horse has a cramp. He^r him ! He is ill 
with the cold, I think. His wind o^ is op^n. When 
will they come to him ? 

Come, right away, some of you pe^^iplff. Do some- 
thing for the old horse. When, when will you come? 
Oji, here is Ahj/l ! She has the milk pail. 
Don't cry now, old horse. An^ will dos^ you r 
wind o^. She'lJ attend to you right away. 
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LESSON 15 

Has any one t old you the news? Tom Pratjl! has 
lost his new eo^t. It was taken a way from the rSck. 
It was st5l^n in the night. 

T6m put it there Fri day night . A lit^l^ later it 
was not there. Who, do you think, has stolen it? 

Do you ]ino^ how much the €o^t eSst ? 

I do not |tno^. It eam^ from Mr. Tafnfs stor^. 
Mr. Pa^n^ s old it to Tom's m other . 

I was there at the tim^. I saw the €o^t in the 
wind o^. Mr. Payn^ let T6m try it on. It was a 
good fit. 

I saw Tom's m other pa/ for it. I ]^new he must 
like it. And now it is 16st. 

Don't tell me any mor^. I don't think the €0^t 
was stolen. Tom did not put it on the rack. He 
can not reach the rSck. He put it a way some where. 
No one has stolen it. 

Here comes Tom with the codt on. I ](tnew it was 
not lost. See, it is torn. There is paj!nt on it, too. 
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Who tor^ you r new €o^t, Tom ? Where did you put 
it Friday ni^? 

Ple^sf^ don't scold me. M other let me play in my 
new cofit. I was playing with K61jfo. I tSr^ the 
€o^t on that nail, I didn't me^n to do s5. 

I sat down on that stool. There was a pot of pa^nt 
ne^r by. I didn't ]£no^ it was there. 

By and by I ro§^ to go in. The pa|nt was all over 
my new eo^t. 

M other put the €o^t away. She did not want to 
look at it. She put it out of her si ght . How me^n 
I did f e^l ! I eam^ ne^r cry ing. 

She will mend the eo^t, I |^no^. The paj'nt she can- 
not get ofjf. Did you ever see such a good m other ? 
I fe^r I off^n tir^ her out. 

I must not make m other so much work. I must 
try to be good to her. 

I must not litjfer the de^n flo^r. I must te^p 
a way from pa^nt pots. I must kej^p a way from n ails . 
I must not romp so much. 

I have no new co^t now. But the co^t is not lost. 
Who told you it was? Nat tells what he does not 
]^no^. He must not do so. * 
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LESSON 16 

Mr. Le^ ke^ps a stor^. Shall I tell you what kind 
of storj^? VIJ tell you what he ke^ps for ml^. 

He ke^ps be^f st^ak and trip^. He ke^ps lam]24 and 
pork. He sells all kinds of meat. 

He ke^ps the meat on ice. The ice ke^ps it from 
get]l!ing stal^. 

Shall I tell you any mor^ ? Do you J^no^ the kind 
of stor^ now? Do you spend much in his stor^? 

Mr. Prat]l! ke^ps a stor^, too. Shall I tell you what 
he sells? 

Well, he sells tacks and n ails . He sells p ans and 
tin cans. You can get a ste^l |^nlf0 there. 

He ke^ps pots and p ails . He sells forks and rol ling 
. pins. He sells pok ers, ;*ak^s, and other tools. 

Such things ke^p with out ice. Mr. PratjK does not 
take ice. What kind of stor^ has he? 

You are right . Now tell me this: 

I shall ke^p a stor^ some day. What kind of stor^ 
k shall I have?* 
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I shall sell bread and roljs. I shall sell pi^s and 
-eak^s. I shall make things of corn me^l. I shall 
make things of o^t me^l. They will all be nice. 

I will make you a fin^ lo^f. The price will be small. 
I shall ke^p spice-eak^s. I must have a trSp for the 
mice. I do not want mice in my stor^. 

Now, what kind of stor^ will min^ be? 

You must ke^p stor^, too. You must have bej^ts 
for sal^. You must have apples and other fruit. 

You must sell te^ and cof^e^. You must ke^p milk 
and but]t!er. You can get such things from the farm- 
ers. You will have to ke^p ice. 

You must sell corn and pe^s. You must sell bird 
seed. You must ke^p rice and sago. 

What kind of stor^ will you rs be ? 

Ma/ shall ke^p stor^, too. She shall have another 
lin^ of goods. 

She will have things for ]^nit](!ing. She will sell 
lamp matgK%nd mitf^m. She will have fang and not^ 
paper. She will sell pins and comj^is. 

She will ke^p socks and stock ingSi. She will sell 
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€ojits and clocks. There will be y^rSps for old pe^pl^ 
and for litjKl^ fojks. She will have satins and ebtf^n 
goods. 

What kind of stor^ will hers be ? 



Now, Jack, what is you r stor^ to be ? 
You ma/ sell 
all kinds of play- 
things. You must 
have ratjl'l^s and 
t5ps. You may 
sell me a good 
jack-]^nif^. 

You must kef^p paper kit^s. You can sell skates, too, 
if you like. Don't you think you'lj have fin^ tim^s? 





The stor^g must all be neat. Wfe must not make 
pej^pl^ pa/ too much. We must treat them well. 
That will make them come off^n. 

We will try to p]e^s^ them. They will want what 
we have to sell. 

They will pra/s^ the goods. They will spe^k well 
of us. They will send others to us. 
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LESSON 17 



This is my litjtlp dog, Tip. 
Fm teaching him to play 
tricks. 

He can pick up sticks. He 
can get a peach at the stor^. 
He can pa/ for it with this 
nickel. 

See him l ick my hand and 
arm. Did you ever see such 
a nice dog ? 

Get m other 's slip|5ers for 
her, Tip. Now play you are sick . Li^ down like a sick 
dog. That's the way. 

Now, what did you eat, yesterday? Did n't I tell 
you not to eat all that €ak^? I did tell you a scOr^ 
of tlm^s. 

Don't tell me the kitjf^n ate it! The kitjU^n isn't 
sick . What a lit]t!l^ scamp you are! 
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Here, take this milk and water. Now I shall tI0 
you up in the atjtic. 

LitjKl^ Nick is a crig{51ff. 

One day he was playing on the ice. Mr. Cran0 
saw him slip and fall. He i^ to pick him up. 

It was too late. Nick will n ever be well any mor^. 

He did not cry. He la/ stiU in Mr. Cran^'g arms. 
He t old Mr. CranfS where to take him. 

He was fa/nt wiien I saw him. *He spokj^ no mor0 
for m any days. The paj'n was too much for him. 

For nin^ dgiys he |tnew no one. Have you ever 
la/n ill for nin^ days? 

When he cam^ to, he spok^ to his m other . His ton0 
was s6ft and lo^^ He was still too we^k to sa/ much. 
I saw him try to ra^s^ his hand. He let it fall on his 
piUo^. What a s ick boy he .was ! His fall cam^ ne^r 
killing him. 

He looks ill now. See how pal^ his lips are. He 
cannot go tripi^ing by as he did. 

No mor^ skating for litjUl^ Nick! No mor^ clim]zi- 
ing for him! His f^n60 will n ever be well. He is 
lam0 for lif^. 
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LESSON 18 



w 



To THE Teacher. — Beo paragraphs 2 and 8, Manual, page 13 ; Phonetic List No. 13. 

Mis^ Le^ is my teach er. She is wis er than any of 
us. She is teaching Tom to ^rltj^. 

She trim s all her O^n waists. She kej^ps be^s, and 
they never stin g her. 

Mis^ Le^ is litjKl^ Nick's sister. She takes him out 
rowing in a ski|f. She can swim, you see. 

She ^no^s old Sim, the p6t)IIer. She ]^no^8 where 
he gets his cla/. She ]^no^s what he makes of it. 
She i^no^s what makes him limp so, too. 

It is the ra^n. It makes his lim]z^s sti|f. It makes 
them aeji^, too. It gives him pa/ns in his prists. 

Is that Mis^ Le^ speaking? If so, we must all 
lisjK^n. I want to he^r what she has to sa/. 

She is telling us how to ^nt0 Mister. We must 
^rit^ it with out so m any letters. 

This is the way to ^rit0 it: O^l. Don't forget 
how to end it. It is as simply as simply can be. 
yfriU it twice so you will not forget it. 
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Here is \itf\^ Nick, What a slim litjKl^ boy he is! 
What a fin^ skm he has! He lisps a litjKl^, Does 
he limp as much as he did ? 

No, but he will never go without limping. 

I like him ever so much. I want to take him up 
in my arms. I want to kis^ his litfU lips. 

With all his pa|n, he is never cr6sj^. Who was ever 
so swej^t as litjKlfi Nick? 



LESSON 19 

Cl5§j^ the wind o^ and kej^p the wind out. I want 
to sift this fl our for the cak^. Hand me the sifter, 
if you ple^80. Where is the milk? 

Our supij^er tlm^ is ne^r at hand. We must have 
some clam frit](!ers. 

Tim, will you 5p^n the c]am§ for me ? Do it right 
away, like a good boy. 

The rim of this pan is not cle^n. I must scour it. 

Where is the can Sp^ner? What is this simqier- 
ing in the p6t, Kos^? 

It is fruit. It must simi;)fier afi ]iour. 
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All ri ght , Ros^. What tlm^. is it now? Look at 
the clock, ple^g^. 

. Sam, hand me that skimmer. Now you ma/ go to 
the stor^ for me. I want m any things. Get paper, 
and make a list of them. 

What are you wajfting for? Wakff up, litfl^ boy. 
We cannot wast^ so much timjiS. Is you r list all 
^ritjK^n? 

Did you put down a lamp wick? Don't forget the 
silk. That is to lin^ my new wajfst with. I must make 
it this we^k. The old one is worn out. 

Is there a mat at the stor^? If so, wip^ your fe^t 
on it. 

If the stor^-ke^p er is there, tell him what you want. 
If he is not there, tell his wif^. He was not well the 
other day. 

Tell him to send old Tim some eo^l. The old man 
is s ick and can not work. We must not let him want 
a fir^. 

Get all the things on you r list. Do not for get one. 
Let the stor^-kefSp er ^rSp them in paper. He will tlj^ 
them up with twln^. 
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LESSON 20 



est less ness 



To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 14. 

Est|ier and filjen are sisters. 

EstjAer is full of good sens^. She is older than 
Eljen. She is the wisest of littl^ girls. 

Eljen is full of play. No one calls her El^en. We 
all €all her Litjil^ NelJ. 

NelJ is her sister's pet. She takes her in her arms. 
She s6ts her on her J^ne^. She kisses her fat litjKl^ neck. 

Nelj! will sa/, ''Tell me something nice.'' What 
do you supi^os^ she me^ns? What does she want 
Est'^er to tell her? 

Estj^er tells her not one, but ten. No less than 
ten will do. Ten what, lit]t!10 friend? 

Our litjtl^ misses have a fln^ t6nt. They like to 
play in it. 

One day it felj upon them. The wind upset it. 
How do you supfios^ they felt? Do you think they 
wept? 
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Estjier was fearless. She f^new the tSnt was l ight 
When Nelj! saw this, she did not cry. They crept out 
and went up into the atjfic to play. 

But the atjtic wind o^ was op^n. The west wind 
eam^ in. The lit]t!I^ girls w6nt down to the fir^. They 
did not want any sickness. 

Will cam^ in, sa/ ing, '' See this ^ren'g nest. It was 
on the grass. It is a ^rSck.'' 

The wind was not kind to the ^rens. Where do you 
supi^og^ the litfl^ wren was ? 
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LESSON 21 



found 



'* Where did you get the nest? '' said EstMer, 

" I found it in Moj^r^'s Lan^^/Vsaid Will. 

'' It has a stem/' said litjKl^ N61J. 

- Ofi, no! '^ said Will. '^This is an 5jlk stem stick- 
ing to it. The nest was in an o^k trej^. I found it 
ne^r one.'' 

^'LisjK^n to the wind," said Estjier. '* There are 
mor^ nests in the tre^s. We shall see them all by 
and by." 

'^ Will they all faU down ? " said NelJ. 

'' No, not at all," said Estjier. '' This is what I me^n: 
the tre^s will be le^f less in win ter. When they are, 
we can see the nests." 

'*0|i, that will be s6 nice!" said Ml}. ''We shall 
see the lit)l!l^ birds, too. The old ones will give them 
things to eat." 

^^What! in the winter?" said Estj^er. '^No, no, 
there will be no litjKl^ ones. Litfl^ birds do not come 
in winter. It is too cold." 
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''Come here," said Will. ''Let us look out of the 
wind o^o Other things are fall ing from our trej?^s. 
They are good to eat. Don't you see them on the 
grass?'' 

" I see them," said Estjier. " They s well and crack 
op^n with the frost. Go out and get some. Will." ' 

What do you suppo§(^ Will found? Where do you 
think he found them ? What kind of tre^^s did they 
fall out of? Do you think it was cold that day? I 
think it was. 
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LESSON 22 



Terminal d 



To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 15. 

''Come, Fr6d/' said Will, ''find your sl6d. See if 
it ne^ds mending. We must give our Ivtjll^ Ted a 
ridj^. Let's be his horses!'' 

LitjKl^ Ted rod^ like a man. But such horses you 
never saw. 
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They tri^d to go on all fo^irs. They re^r^d up and 
0y^d each other. One fin^ ste^d cro^^d like a c6ck. 
Ted's horses now sped on. They ran as if they could 
not stop. They n ever rested. 




*' Stop ! '' cri^d Ted, € all ing his horses by nam^. 
He fg^r^d he might faU 5fjP. 

One of them now played lam^. The other beeamff 
the leader. They did not ke^p to the ro^d. They 
went from sid^ to sid^. 

'^Such wild horses!'' cri^d litjKl^ Ted. ^*What are 
you stopfiing for now ? You must not p6lt each other 
with sno^. Horses n ever do that." 

The horses did not lisjK^n. Ma/ be they did not 
want to he^r. 

Ned cam^ by and spok^ to Ted. 
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'' You r horses don't seem to mind,-' said he. '* You 
seold them too much. You must be mild with them. 
Get 6t the sl6d and le^d them. The sno^ has mad$^ 
them wild.'' 

Ted I6d the horses out of the pilf^d-up sno^. 

'' Do you want you r lo^d light^n^d ? " he said. *' You 
eam^ ne^r up sgtjting the sled. You seem to for get 
that you have a rid er. If I o^n^d you, Fd teach you 
to mind. Now go on, and make good spe^d." 

The horses lisjK^n^d to him. They set ofjf down the 
ro^d. The sl6d skimi^^d over the sno^. 

What a fin^ rid^ it was for Ted ! 



LESSON 23 



had would 



Nel)! would like to |^no^ how to re^d. If she had 
a prim er, Estjier would teach her. Sjipjios^ you lend 
her you rs. 

Min^ is a reader. Did n't you ]tno^ that? It would 
not do for LitjKl^ NelJ. She must have something 
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mor^ sim pl^. She can not re^d at all. She n ever 
had a lessen in her lif^. 

She would like to Jtno^ how to ^ritj^, too. She 
cannot make one letjter. Estjier would teach her if 
she had paper. 

Here is paper. Estjier ma/ have all she neffds. 
Now LitjKl^ N61J ma/ make her letters. Some day I 
will give her a prim er, too. 

Pa^nt this spik^. I would if I had pa|nt. 
Rak^ the fir0. I would if I had a pok er. 
Mend you r stock ings. I. would if I had a ne^dl^. 
• Get paj!nt ; get the pok er ; get a ne^dl^ ; do something. 

LESSON 24 



Terminal d 



To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 oof page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 16. 

The eat has iSpji^d up all her milk. 
I think you are mis take n. Some of it le^k^d out 
of the pan. 
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Yes, but she licked most of that up. I mopji^d up 
the litjKl^ that was 16ft. 

Who picked up the pan ? 

I did ; and I so^k^d it well. I rinsed it and wip^d 
it, too. Now it is tipji^d up with the others . . Do you 
think it ne^dg to be scoured ? 

No, litjU^ one; you have cle^n^d it well. You are 
a nice, n eat girl. 

Now you may go out to play. Take the eat with you. 
She wants to go. 



LESSON 25 

It was a eold winter night . The day's work was 
over. All the pe^pl^ were at home. 

Each was at his o^n fir^-sid^. 

Frgd and Will had come in from work. Outsid^, 
all was stUl. 

In sid^, the lamps were lit. The k6t]l!l^ was sing ing 
over the fir^. 

Supi^er was over. All the things were put away. 
All look ed neat and home-like. The clock ticked on 
and on. 
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No one had any work to do. M other 'g hands la^^ 
in her lap. We all sat looking at the fir^. 

Mis^ Le^ had staj^d to te^ with us. She had the 
small r6cker. She rSck^d to and fro be f or^ the fir^. 




Rog^ was nearest to her. She wgnt and }tn61t by 

Mis^ Le^'s sldf^. 

" What are you think ing of, Mis^ h^ ? " 

It was m other who spok^. Mis^ Le0 an sf erf^d with 

a smil^. 

" I was think ing of our homes," she said. " It 
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is so good to have a home. So m any pe^pl^ have 
no homes.'' 

*'Yes," said m other with a sl^fi. ''How sad it is! 
A € old night makes one think of the homeless." 

''Don't let us be sSd," said N6d. 

"No," said Fr6d ;' "let's find something to do." 
And he told us all what to do. 

He mad^ Rosj^ get her Kniljfing. He put litjfl^ Ted 
in to m other 's arms. He s6nt Will for some nice, swe^t 
pigfiins. They were to ro^st. Will found some p6p- 
com, too. 

Fred rak^d the fir^. He found the corn-p8pj5er. 

The boys picked the corn from the e^rs. They put 
it into the popfier. 
They put it over the 
r6d £o^ls. They put 
the pipfiins ne^r the 
co^lg, too. 

They had to t end 
the corn and the pipjiins. FrSd did not take his ^y^s 
6f;f them. They had to be rolj^d over and over. 

"Now, Mis^ Le^," said Fred, "tell us something 
nice. Let it be a tal^ of the West." 
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Mis^ Le^ l^new m any talj^s. She kgpt us lisjK^ning 
for a good |iour. 

In the me^n timj?S, the corn was pSpji^d. The apples 
were ro^stgd, too. 

Fred hand ed us the corn. Will handed us the 
pipjiins. We all like d them. We had some home- 
mad^ cak^, too. And each of us had a cup of milk. 

At nin^, Mis^ Lg^ went home. 
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ed 



To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 17. 

Fred led the horses down to the cre^k. They 
ne^d ed water. They wad ed out in to the cre^k. 

Fred waited for them. When they eam^ out, he 
patjUed them, and led them home. 

On the way he met litjlil^ Kate. 

''I have the med^l!'' crif^d Kate. '*I tnj^d to be 
a good girl. I wasn't so good as I tri^d to be. 
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*'But the t each er J^new that I trI0d. She praigj^d 
me for trying. I can ke^p the med^l a we^k/' 

''You are like the horses," said Fred, smiling. 
'' You like to be pralg^d and pgtjKed. I suppos^ you 
like to be fed, too. Would you like this red apple ? " 

But Kate wouldn't take it. 

''You me^nt it for the horse," said she. "I don't 
want all the good things. The med^l is all I nej^d 
to-day. Give the apple to the horse." 
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To THE Teacheb. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 18. 

What makes you r fag^ so red, ^egil? 

I ran a rag^ with Ted. 

There is n't much spag^ for rag ing here. Did you 
and he trot sid0 by sidf^? 

Tgd would not trSt be sid^ me. So we ran to and fro. 

Do you e all that rag ing ? You are fin^ rag ers. 
Which one of you be^t? 
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I be^t with e^sfS. I am the older. Ted thinks he 
can le^p over that feng^. 

I see he has left his cap there. Get it, Ted. No 
cap less litjKl^ boys for me ! 

Now ge^s^ you r play ing and come in. 
I want you to Set like litjtl^ mice. Here 
is some rice for you. Take this plag^, 
Cegil. Don't tilt you r seat. It is safest to sit still. 
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un 



To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 19. 

Seat! Seat, I sa/! 

What's the matter, MUt^n? 

0}i, such fun! The €at ciifl'^d her kitjKfSn's e^r. 
Shall I ptimp water on her? 

No, no ! Is n't she the kitjf^n's m other ? She must 
t each her kjtf^h how to Set. What did she euff her 
for? 
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For trying to drink out of 
her €up. 

Did the kit)l!0n run away? 

Not until I said ''Seat!" When she ran, the eat 
ran, too. They w6nt under the feng^. 

What good did you r un kindness do? The kitjt^n 
will not like you now. She thinks you me^nt to 
f right en her. 

There is the old e^ now. She has laj'n down in 
the sun . She is going to give herself a sun|iing. 
Now she's licking the kit]l!^n all over. 

She ]^no^s how to treat her lit](!l^ one. You can not 
t each her anything. See the kitjK^n ciid^l^ down to 
her m other . 

Well, never mind the cats. Let's go nut](!ing. Each 
piif/ of wind scatjters a good m any niits. 

We must have something to put them in. We 
will take a ^^upl^ of sacks. 

Let's go acros^ that cl over f^eld. 

Now we are in the forest. 

That is n't a niit, Milt^zin ; it's a liimp of mud. 

Ke^p out of that pud^l^, Ted! Don't you see it? 
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You would go anywhere for a nut. There's mud on 
you r kilt, now. You are not the n eat est of litfl^ boys. 

Will you have something to eat? 

Yes, ple^sj^f, I will. 

Well, here is a nice muf;fin. It is exit and but]l!er0d. 

My hands are niim]^ with the eold. 

N ever mind the num|/iness. The €old makes the 
nuts come down. They n ever fall in sftmi^er. 

Let us do a litjH^ running. We shall sufjfer less 
with the cold. 

How m any nuts have you found? 

I have t6n. When shall we go home? 

Not until I have my sSck full. 

You will not fill it to-day, my lad. 

LESSON 29 



sh ish 



To THE Teacheb. — See paragraphs 2 and 8 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 20. 

Mr. Fish er was a fish er man. He fishj^d day in 
and day out. He went out to se^ to fish. There he 
found all the fislji he wanted. 
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At \o^ tid0 he fished for damg. He found them 
in the mud. He fSlt for them with his to^g. He 
could tell them from stones that way. No ston0 has 
the shapff of a clam. 




He would take them from the water. He would 
t8s^ them into his pail. 

Each clam was shut up t ight . Clams n ever op^n 
when the water is shall o^^ They wa|t un tU the tid^ 
comes in. At that tim^, they opf^.n wld^. 

Mr. Fisher sold most of his dams. He kept some 
to take home. They were for his wif^ and litjtl^ 
ones. They were nice and frgsh. They were eat^n 
for supfier. 
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Sometim^g Mr. Fisher went fishing for shad. He 
w6nt to the stream for them. They swam there in 
sho^lg. The shad is a shy fish . 

Did you ever tast^ shad ro^ ? Did you like it ? Most 
pe^pl^ think it is nice. 
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To THE Teacher. — See paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 13 of the Manual ; also Phonetic 
List No. 21. 

I l^new a Vd>fl^ Span ish boy nam^d Roljo. R8I/0 is 
not a Span ish nam^. I don't |^no^ how he eam^ 
by it. 

He had come over the se^ to our l and . He called 
it the l and of the west. 

He told me the nam^ of his o\/^n land. He said it 
was Spajfn. 

He €am^ over in a sailing vessel. The s ails were 
mad^ of a stout ^ott^n stufjf. It was called canvas- 
Steamships have no s ails . 
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K6IJ0 was an |ionest lit]t!10 feljo^. I wanted to 
invit^ him to my home. M other said 1 might do so. 

One evening I went to see him. He had fallen 
ill with a fever. He was s ick sev^n we^ks. 

Pe^pl^ said he would n ever get well. Ev^n his 
m other fe^r^d he would not. 

She did m any kind things for him. She sav^d his 
lif^. But fie be eam^ pe^v ish. I did not like him any 
mor^. Still I went to see him. 

It did lit]l!l^ good. When I spok^ he would not 
an s^er me. Some tim^s I want ed to shak^ him. 

One day I found out some thing. It eam^ up on me 
like a flash. I said' to mysglf, *'He cannot he^r!'' 

I was right . Roljfo had lost his he^r ing. He has 
lost it for llf^. He will never he^r any mor^. 



LESSON 31 

Nam0 some fruits, my boy. 

I will. Apples are fruit. So are peaches. Pliims 
are fruit, too. 

That is right. Fruit is good to eat, is it not? 
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Most fruit is good to eat. 

What do you Jbio^ of seeds? 

I ]^no^ that we plan t them. 
' Where do we get them? 

We get them from tre^g and 
plants. Some come out of podg. 
Be^ns and pe^s come from p6ds. Some come out of 
apples. 

What do we plant seeds for? 
To get mOr^ plants and tre^s. 
How do we do this? By planting seeds? 
The sun he^ts the seeds. The raji!n wets them. 
They be come lit]l!l^ plants, and spr ing up. Each plant 
has a stem and le^v^s. The sun shines on them ; the 
ra^n wets them. The plant gets taller and taller. 
Some plants be come tre^s. By and by the fruit comes. 
We eat the fruit, but we sav^ some of the seeds to 
plant. 

Do we not sometimes eat the seeds themsSlv^s? 
Yes, we do. Be^ng and pe^ are seeds. We eat 
most of them, but not all. If we ate all, we could 
not plant any. Then there would be no mor0 bejing 
and p5^§ for us. 
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We^ Winni^ 
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ly 



1. This is little 
WinnifS. She is 
a fat and sinil ing ^ 
little girl. Lt: 

2. Do you want \]||j 
to ^no^ how old 
she is? Well, ' 
look and see. Can 
you not tell? '^^'^^ 

3. Winnif^ is a lively little girl. She is full of 
play. She romps mgrrily all day. She is the family 
pet. 
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4. Her m other has a n ice ^^untry home. Ne^r it, 
there is a riv er. There is much s and be sld^ the 
riv er. 

5. Wmni^ likes to play in it. She plays there 
ever y fin^ summer day. On ra/ny days, she plays 
at home. 

6. Her playmate is a kid. This is her country 
pet. She has a gity pet, too. But I must not spe^k 
of that now. 

7. The kid is a timid little thing. It likes Win- 
ni^ very much. But there is some one whom it 
likes stiU mor^. It is old m other Nanny Go^t. 

8. Winnie's m other has a fin^ gity home, too. She 
and Winni0 liv0 there in the win ter. 

9. The city pet that I spok^ of liv^s there. It is 
a little puppy. Winni^ likes him ev^n morj^ than 
she does the kid. 

10. Mr. Puppy is a lively little dog. He romps 
and plays with WinnifS all day. He is much fonder 
of play than the kid is. He is not at all timid, like 
the kid. 

11. Winni^ thinks him a funny little fello^. She 
tells him so as well as she can. 
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12. What do you think she is sa/ ing to 
him now? AliQ^ thinks she is telling 
him stonv^s, 

13. He liinks up at tier with shining 

^y^s. He seems to lisjf^n. 

14. Our little girl's 

^-^ '1%, '' stories " must be funny 

4!j^4"ones. No one but the 

puppy kno^^s what they are. 

15. Be for^ Winnie's gity home is an other home. It 
is in a tall tre^. In it liv^ a m other and flv^ little ones. 

16. They all have wings and be^ks. All the little 
ones have down y eo^ts. The m other 's eo^t is not so 
soft. 

17. The little ones want to eat all the tim^. The 
m other gets flij^s for them. She fe^ds them one at a 
tim^. Tliey ke^p her at it all day. 'Such little eat ers 
you never saw. 

18. Winni^ off^n goes to vis it them. When she sees 
them, she cro\^s. When they sa/ *'pe^p," she daps 
her hands. She wants them, too, for pets. But she 
can not have them. She would not |^no^ how to treat 
them. 
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LESSON II 
The Easter Eggs 



garden bush rabbit then 



It was E^st er S un day. Sal 1)^ and Fred went out 

into the garden. What 
do you think they went 
to look for ? 

2. They w6nt to a 
corner of the garden. 
There was an old rose- 
bush there. The limj^ig 
of the bush were lo^. 

3. Our little frjfends 
crept softly to the 
bush. A fat rabbit 
^am^ out from un der 
it. The rabbit sl^p^d 

a way un der the f eng^. Then he scampered off in to 
the f^eld. How he did k ick up his he^ls ! 

4. '^0|i, did you see that?'' cri^d Sally. ^^Now 
we shall find some ! '' 
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5. Then they lifted the lim|/^§ of the rosfSbush. 
They looked under them. There la/ a violet egg. 
Besid^ it was ar red one. 

6. ''Take the one that x>l6^§es you," said Sally. 
She was not a selfish little girl. 

7. ''I know you are fond of red/' said Fred. 
And he picked up the red one for Sal ly. 

8. ''I will take the violet one/' he said. So he 
picked that one up for him self. 

9. Then Sal ly and Fred ran in. They sho^^d m other 
and sister the eggs. They told them where they had 
found them. 

10. £!0us/n Peter was there. Now, -G^iis^n Peter likes 
to te^s^. When they t old him of the rabbit, he said, 
'*Was it a red or a violet rabbit?'' 

11. '' 0|i, -e^usj'n Peter/' cri^d Fred. '' You are only 
making fun- of us. You think there was no rabbit 
in the garden. But we saw one there. It was un der 
the bush. When it saw us, it ran swiftly out of the 
garden. I wish you had seen how Setiv^ it was." 

12. '' It must have smelt the eggs," said Cl^usj'n Peter. 
*'Ma/be it eam^ to eat them. What a pity it was 
to take them away!" 
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13. But sally and Fred do not think so. They 
bel/ev0 that the rabbit lajid the eggs. 

14. ''Let's strik^ our eggs one upon the other," said 
Fred. ''Then we'll see if they are Easter eggs. Are 
you re^dy? " 

15. Sal ly's egg was cracked, and I^red's crushed the 
shell. It was not red in sid^. It was ne^r ly full of 
meat. There was a little empty spag^ at one end, 

16. " They are like other eggs," said Sal ly. 

17. " All but the out sld^," said Fred. "-Common 
eggs don't have red and violet shells." 

18. Sal ly and Fred sav^d the -eggs for suj) per. Then 
they ate them. 



LESSON III 
Kichi^ and the Chick s 



ch 



1. It was a sunny day in the €^un try. A down^ 
little chick stepped out of his egg shell. A jpfeq^ of 
the sheljt was still on his neck. The other- p/eges were 
in the nest. 
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2. A little child was ne^r. It was our o^n little 
Richi^. When the chick said '' Pe^p ! '' Richi^ ran to 
look. 

3. '^I cannot find the chick/' he cn^d. So Sally 
sho^^d it to him. 




4. The n est was ne^r Mack's stall. Mack is our ches]l!-^ 
ntit horse. He was munching his odts. The cojichm^n 
had give n him his fodder, and left him to eat it. 

5. Richi^ chuckled when he saw the chick and its 
mother. They were over in a corner ne^r the stall. 

6. ^a'll catch that chick!'' said he. But he did n't 
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know how to €ommeng^ the chas^. And the chick 
would not come out of the corn er. 

7. '^rU fe^d it some corn/' he said. So he scat- 
tered a little corn ne^r the stall. , Then he called, 
''Here, chick, chick, chick! " 

8. But the chick had never seen corn. She did not 
know what it was. She did not ev^n know her o^n 
nam^. 

9. '' You are right not to come,'' said Richl^. '' The 
corn would chok^ you. You are too little to pick it up. 
You are not an jiiour old. I must try some other way. 
I want you to come out in to the garden pajKch. Fd like 
to see your m other teach you to scrajtch. Under the 
rosebush is a good plag^. Til not let the rabbits 
chas^ you." 

10. Lam^ Sammy's crujtch was leaning up in the 
corne r. Richi^ snajtch^d it and ran ne^r the stall. He 
M0d to reach the chick with the crii/ch. 

11. Mack did not like the cru]fch so ne^r him. He 
lifted one of his fe^t. 

12. It was funny then to see Rlcht^ run. He never 
stSpp^d un til he had safely reached the porch. His 
mischief was ended for that day. 
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LESSON IV 
The Da/s5r 



dr 



1. A swe ^t little da/sy liv^d in a fj!eld. She smiled 
and nbdded all the summer day. She deli^ed the 
^y^s of all who went by. She was 



^4\ 



Ever che^rj^, 
Never dreary. 







2. When the 
rajfn drenched 
her, she did not 
mind it. The 
Sim's ra/s kiss^i^d 
her dry. She ^ 
like d the kind 
s un . 

3. On wind y days she nodded and smiled morf5 than 
ever. Some tlm^s she lookj^d down at the sod be lo^. 
Then she would ris^ anew on her slender stgm. 
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4. She seemed to spe^k in her dainty way. She 
seemed to sa/, '' I like to d well here in the fj!eld. It is 
niQ er than the dusty ro^d. It is a de^r er home than 
the garden roses have. I shall liv^ and di^ here if 
they will let me.'' 

5. But one day Dotty Dimply €am0 by. She and 
Dick Dunt^n were out for a strolj. They saw the da|sy 
playing with the wind. Dotty said she must have it. 

6. Dick dashed over the feng^ to get it. Da|sy 
cri^d out as he eam^ ne^r. 

7. He r each eSd out his hand for her. 

8. '^Ple^sfS do not t^tich me!'' she cri^d. But he 
did not he^r her. He pliick^d her and carried her to 
Dotty D imp ly. 

9. Dotty handled her tender ly. She carried her home 
and put her stem into water. But it was all in vajEn. 
The vas^ was not the f|eld. In a short tim^ Da/sy was 
dejld. 
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LESSON V 
Brother Ben's Sho^ 



bl br 




1. Baby Bunting went to see the sho\^. It was in 
Br other Ben's back garden. Nobody went but Ben 
and Baby Bunt ing . Shall I tell you all about it? 
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2. Well, there were some wild beasts in the sho^. 
One was Tabby the blSck eat. Another was Chip, 
the kitten. 

3. Then there was an ostrich. That was Ben's fat 
diick. 

4. There was a Chines0 lantern sw ing ing from a tre^. 
It had a light ed- candl^ in it. 

5. Of €o]/lrs0 there were some tumblers. One w^as 
Baby's o^n Jack-on-a-stick. An other was Ben, who 
w6nt on his hands. An other was Baby him self. He 
tri^d to run on all fo^rs. He only fell on his nog^ and 
cri^d. Ben told him he was not there to Set. **You 
are to look on," he said, '' but you shall play in the 
band. Here is a flf^ for you." 

6. So Baby Bunt ing played the fif^. Ben bea the 
drum and ]^n6ek0d on a tin basj!n. Nero, the dog, mad^ 
a mgrry dm, too. It was a fin^ band. 

7. There was a trick rider. This was B6n on his 
bigyclf^. 

8. Ben f6]Kch^d a lam]^-skin mat from the stoop. He 
put it on and w^ent on all fo]4rs. He bleat ed like a 
lamb. He ro^r^.d and bgllo^^d and bra/^d. He 
said that he was fojir beasts in one. 
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9. *'Now I am a wild bo^r!'' he cri^d. But the 
Ism^ skin fell off. This sho^^d the body of a boy. 

10. He le^p^d to his fe^t, shouting, " 0|i, I know the 
best thing of all ! '' Then he ran in to the kijtchgn. 

11. When he ^am^ back, what do you think he had ? 
A livj^ I6bster in a pan of water. He w6nt all over the 
sho^% crying, '' LSbster overboard ! " 

12. Baby Bun ting looked at the iSbster. He like d 
to see it ti^ to swim. Ben would not let him put 
his hand ne^r it. 

13. **Now you must be the sho^ yourself said Bgn. 
** Where is that rabbit skin? I want it to y^rSp the 
Baby Bunting in. The iMk^ skin will do.'' 

14. He put the lam]^ skin over Baby Bunting's sho]Al- 
ders. Then he plag^d him on a small tablfS. He wav^d 
his hands to the chickens. 

15. '' Come one, coine all ! " he said. '' Come and look 
at the only livfS Baby Bun ting ." 

16. M other cam^ out to look for the lobster. She 
found her boys in fin^^ spirits. She smiled at her Baby 
Bunting. She said Ben's sho^ was a very good one. 
**And how well you mind the baby, Mr, Shopman!" 
she added. 
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LESSON VI 
Breakfast Timj^ 



Obscure vowels 




1. Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! That's the bell. Come to 
breakfast, br other . 

2. Sit up stra/^|it. Take your elbows 6flf the tablff. 
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La/ your napkin so. Take your l^nii^ in your right 
hand. Do not reach acr6ss the tablj^. Hand your 
plate to the one be sid^ you. Don't make so much fus^, 
my child. Good little boys sit still at me^ls. They 
wajit un til the old er pe^pl^ are atjtend ed to. You make 
me a shamed of you. Here is a cup of choeolat^. 

3. Are there any cSr away seeds in this bisc^iit ? 

4. Never mind your bis€]/lrt un til you have eat^n your 
musk mglon. Then you must have some o^t me^l and 
milk. Then come the 6m3 let and the -c old mutton. 

5. Mother tells me miitt^n is the flesh of she^p. 
What kind of animal is a she^p? Is it anything 
like a carnal? I saw camels in Lina's 
atlas. They were crossing the desert. 
Ever y cam^l was led by an Arab. 

6. No, the carnal liv^s in an other 
diniat^. The she^p is much small er and not at 9,11 
like him. 

7. Do we eat'the flesh of the buffalo and the lion ? 

8. Not of the lion. We eat buffalo meat some tim^g. 
But you must not have so much to sa/. I want to see 
you eat your breakfast. 

9. What is in that dish ? 
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10. On ly some of farme r Too Fs berries. 

11. rd like a p|eg^ of gitron eak^. Shall we have 
watermelon for dinner? 

12. Ma/ be so. We'lJ atjUend to bre^k fast now. One 
thing at a tlm^, my lad. 

LESSON VII 
My Dre^m 



th th 



1. I was a wak^ when the clock struck ;^re^ this 
morn ing. 

2. The sun was not up, so I la/ stiU. I trl^d to 
e^fch an other -nap be for^ dayl ight , 

3. I fell a slej^p, but not in to a de^p sle^p. I 
dre^m^d I was in SSnta^s palag^. I had 6f](I^n wi^^d 
I m ight go there. 

4. There was a throng in the pSlag^. There were 
stgps on all sid^s of the throng. 

5. Santa sat like a kmg up on the throng. 
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6. He wov^ a rob0 of red vel vet. It was trimmed 
with b right fe^th ers. 




7. His fag^ was ro sy and smil ing. His be^rd was 
sno^y. 

8. He called me to him. I stepped up be sid^ him 
on the throng. 
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9. From there I could see the childrgn of m any 
l and s. They were all re gejfv ing -G^rmf mas play things. 

10. Some were tak ing them out of stock ings. Others 
found them on -Glirisjl! mas tre^g. A sick child found his 
on a tray by his bed sid^. 

11. One little Spanish boy had a liv^ parrot. 

12. A little Du]l!ch girl had skates and a windmill. 

13. A Frgnch girl had a bunch of da|§10s for her 
bSnngt. Her sister re^ej'v^d a rin g . B5^ lookj^d 
de l ight ed. 

14. M any girls had dSUs and new s6ts of dish 6s. 
Thog^ girls seemjzfd much ple^g^d. 

15. M any boys had driimg. Some had r6cking- 
horses. Thogj^ boys were rid ing as if in a rag^. 

16. Bab^ had a rubber ring to €ut his tej^tti upon. 
Sibter had a sil ver thimbl^ and a ne^dl^-eas^. Br other 
had a new blSckbojird, with riibber and all. 

17. Such a flutter as the little fojks were in ! Such 
a skipp ing and capering and crying out! 

18. We look ed in to all the c^untri^g where -GjirisjKmas 
is kgpt. Old Santa knows them all. He sat on his 
thrOnj^ and look ed up on the '' sho^^.'' He smilj^d all over 
his rogy, fat fag^. This was his-GJiris^mas morn ing treat. 
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19. Again the clock strtick. This tim0 tho^ilj^ji, it 
stoiick s6v0n. 

20. The sun was up, and m other was call ing me. 

21. Brg^k fast was rg^dy. 

22. At bre^k fast I told m other of my dre^m. 

23. She said I had dre^m^d about some pictures I 
had seen. They were in my reader. 

24. I think she was right. I wish tho]A^|i that the 
pSlagj^ were real. I want to see Santa. Don't 
you? 



LESSON VIII 
All at Work. 




1. Are you making that chicken br6th for Mr. Smith, 
Sadi^? Will he like it? 

2. Yes, Anni^, he is vgr^ ill. He can not eat any- 
thing solid. 

3. The broth is ^in, but there is a thick froj^ on it. 
Shall I skim that 6ff and ^yo-^ it away? 
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4. Yes, if you ple^s^. Where have you been all the 
mdrning? I have not see n you once. 

5. Oh, I have 
been sewing. 
See, is n't this 
tabl^ mat nice ly 
worked? 

6. It is very 
pretty indeed. 
You have mad^ 
the letter E on 
it. For whom 
are you work ing 

>^ 7. For Emma 
Smith. I have now worked her eight. I have fo]/lr 
mor0 to do. Emma says she is nearly out of fin^ ones. 

8. This is very fin^ work indeed. Are they all as 
n eat ly work ed ? 

9. Oh, yes, I think so. I did the fo]Arth on the 
secj^nd day I work ed upon them. When one knows 
how to do this work, it's e^sy. It's no bother 
for me to sew. When my sewing is finished. I fold 
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it up neatly. Then, I la^ it away with my thimblj^ 
and thrg^d. 

10. Are thes^ mats as flnf5 as mother'g? 

11. Yes, but the sti]l!ching is not so pretty. M other 
says hers are the nigest she has ever seen. But one 
never finds the sam^ kind more than once. I have 
been s ever al days look ing for tfaes^. You see there is 
a pretty ^re^^ in each corne r. 

12. It is a good thing to be abl^ to sew. Both fimma 
and I can sew very well. But fie/ther of us can sing. 

13. Well, it is tim^ to take Mr. Smith his brSth. I 
shall have to le^v^ you. I wish you would come with 
me. The weather is fin^ and the thrushes are sing ing. 

14. I cannot go. Here is Tommy crying. He has 
thrust something into his thiim]^. I must take it out 
for him. He has been pick ing thisjfl^s, I suppos^. He^r 
what he has to sa/. Where have you been, Tommy ? 

15. Tv^ been over in the mS^dp^', finding :^isjt!l^§ 
for Eog0. See, I have eight pret^ ones. When I was 
picking the ninth, I pricked myself. See how my 
thiim]zi is M§^ding. 

16. You did that once be for^. Will you never know 
any better ? How old are you, prajf ? 
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17. I was eight yesterday. That's pretty old, I know, 
ril not cry any more. Wajit till you he^r what R580 
says a b out thes0 thigjflf^s ! She is go ing to drSss them 
for m other . They will come out like sno^ballg. 



LESSON IX 
Looking at the Ships 



n 



1. Fanny and FrSnk have come down to the se^- 
shSr^. They have been here about an ^our. Fanu^ 
16ft her sew ing to come. They are sitt ing on this bSnk 
to see the ships go by. Some are sail ing v6ss61g, and 
some are stejimers. 

2. There is a strSn]^ wind blowing. The sail ing ships 
fly swiftly alon^ beforjzf it. The childrgn have see n 
eight go by with in the |iour. The sight is a pretty one. 

3. Fanny does not like the steamers much. She 
says the b]ack smok^ they make is not pretty. 

4. Frank likes them better than the other vgssSls. 
He sees a cannon on one of them. At suns6t, the 
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cannon says ''Banjul'' FrSnk says, '' ThSnk you I I 
like that s6n^." 

5. J'annj^ puts her hands over her 5^rs. She says 
the cannon dg^f^ns her. 

6. Is that a pilot bo^t coming ashorf^? 
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7. Yes; it is a pilot bo^t. But it is not coming 
this way. It is go ing toward the riv er. Be f5r^ 16n^, 
it will reach the ba/. 

8. Is that a barrel out there? See it SppS^r and ^ 
go out of sight once more. There is some thing in it. 

I be l|6v0 it is a bgll. I he^r a tXnkJing. 
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9. Yes, the barrel is an€|i0r^d. The bell is riln^ by 
ever y wav^ that lifts it. The water is shallop there. 
You see the barrel is pajfnted red. That is to make 
it e^sy to see. The ships ke^p a way from that sp6t. 
At n ig ht they he^r the bell. 

10. Once a ship sank there. It struck on the rocks 
at lo^ tld^. That was be f or^ the barrel was an^Jij^Jr^d 
there. 



LESSON X 
The Donkey 



busy business 



1. There was once a donkey that like d to bra/. 

2. '' What do you bra/ so much for ? '^ said his o^n er 
one day. 

3. The donkey only bi*a/0d again. That was his 
way of an s^er ing. His o^n er was * a busy man. 
There was much for him and the donkey to do. He 
had little tim^ to lisjK^n to the bra/ing. 

4. He did lisjK^n some tim^s, how ever. He }^new that 
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the bra/ing was the dSnk^^^'s speech. He wanted to 
understand what his donkey me^nt 

5. At Ign^h, one day, the dSnk^y said something 
v6ry pla/nly. He said, '' I work for you all day. This 
is my business as well as yours. 
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6. '*You must give me what I make. That sHver 
the pej^pl^ give you is br ight and pretty. Some of 
it is min^. I want it. 

7. '* Here we are on the brink of a stream. We have 
been here eight y or ninety tlm^g. I have driink of this 
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water m any a timji/' As he bra/^d thus, he drank 
again. 

8. ''It is a pretty stream," he went on. "I have 
crSss^d it on this plank. I have carried your lo^ds 
over on my back. 

9. ''You have driven me acrbss again and again. 
Tou have never thanked me. You make me do all 
the work. But all the pa/ you take yourself. I fe^l 
that this is yron^. I must spe^k out again st it. 

10. " Some day this plank may br^ak. Then my lo^d 
and I will go down. We shall sink and be 
carried down the stream. 

11. "I don't like to think of that. 
This is not a saf^ business. If you 
ke^p me busy at it, you must pa/ me 
well. ^^ , . 

12. " I will not crSss this plank again. 

I will not earry your lo^d over. I will not do any thing 
more until you pa/ me better. You must divid^ all 
that silver with me." 

13. " What would you do with the sU ver? " said the 
man. 

14. " I would eat it, of eojirs^,'' bra/f^d the d6nkj^y. 
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15. '' That is all a dbnk^y knows ! '' said the man. 
**Here, take this vfeq^ between your te^th. See if 

you think it good f6dder/' 

16. The d6nk^y clog^d his tef^th on the pjfSg^ of silver. 
He looked Ss ton ishj^d. He had eat^n better f 6dder than 
that. 

17. "It- isn't so good as grass and o^ts and corn/' 
he brayed. 

18. "Well, then, suppog^ you le^vf^ me the silver," 
said his o^n er. "I will give you all the grass and 
corn and ojits you can eat. In this way we can do 
business." 

19. The dbnk^y Mnk^d a good de^l. He bra/^d no 
more. He w6nt over the plank, and it did not br^ak. 

LESSON XI 
The Bagpip^ 



g gl gr 



1. Grag^ was sew ing on the g^st poi^. She stbpji^d 
her work and looked toward the ISn^. She was lisjKjin- 
ing to the geps0. 
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2. '*What are 
they gabbling so 
for?'' she said 
to hersglf. 

3. The laf^ 
clicked, the gate 
op^n^d, and in 
stSpp^d a man. 
Grag^ had never 
see n him be f or^. 

4. ^*I bel^evj^ 
he is a bgggar/' 
she said. ''What 
a big man ! And 
how 6dd ly he is 
drgss^d ! And 

[^1^ what is that over 

his sh6]Alder?'' 

5. It was a bag-pip^. Did you ever he^r one ? The 
picture will sho^ you how it looks. You see the man 
has on a kilt and a sash. How do you like the way his 
fe^t are dressed ? Do you think his eSp pretty ? 

6. He was not a beggar. He said hie would play for 
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Gragff. She mi^ ^f him with a dinner. Gragff 
eall^d her m other . Nero €am^ out, too, wagging his 
tail. 

7. M other was delighted when she saw the man. 
She IjLnew right away where he eam^ from. 

8. ^' You are a Seojfchman," she said. 

9. ''Yes, Fm from Seotland,'' replied the man, smil- 
ing. ''I ke^p on my nativ^ dress to sho^^ it. The 

\ pe^pl^ of your e^untry like to look at it. But they 

■ don't want it for themselves." 

10. His speech was as odd as his drgss. But Grac^ 
like d it. I supp5os0 that pej^pl^ in Scotland would 
think our speech odd. 

11. ''I think the SeSjfch dress is very pretty,'' said 
m other . '' And I am glad you are go ing to play for us. 
Ple^s^ begin." 

12. The way that b5g pip^ scre^ch^d was very funny. 
Grag^ sprang to her fe^t. She dapfJ^d her liands to 
her ejirs. She was going to run away. But she 
stopped to look at her m other . 

13. M other 's ^yfSs were saying, ''Think of the man's 
fe^l ings. Never mind your o^n. Sit down again and 

. lis)l!0n. Don't forget your manners." 
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14. So Grac0 sat down and smiled at the man. But 
Nero was not so polity. He put up his nos^ and 
how led. He seemed to be trying to out-do the bfig- 
pip^. He had never siin^ such a son^ be'for^. Then 
he tn^d to dnv^ the man away. 

15. **Begon^!'' he said, as plaj'nly as a dog can 
spe^k. And he said it over and over again. Then he 
mad^ as if he would blt^ the man's legs. 

16. ''Your dog does not like my play ing/' said the 
man. 

17. ''No/' said m other , "he has only a dog's tast^. 
But we thank you very much. Now you must have 
something to eat. Li0 down, Nero." 

18. Liinch was ne^r ly rejidy. Grag^ gav^ the SeSjKch- 
man some griddl^ eak^s to be gin with. Then she gav^ 
him some be^f st^ak and potato, with gravy. 

19. As the ScojIJchman ate thes^ good things, he t old 
storif^s of ScStland. He prajfs^d her heroes, who had 
m any tim^s sav^d his -country. He bragged of SeSt- 
land's glory and sho^^d the S^ojKch flag. Grac^ thinks 
our flag much finer. We all do. 
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LESSON XII 
Jami^ 



g 
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1. Jaml^ was a little negr5 boy. He liv^d with his 
m other in a small fram^ eSttag^. ' 

2. He was a 
ggner^us little 
fgllo^. He liked 
ginger-bread, 
but would give 
Jan^ all he had. 

3. Jan^ was 
his sister. He 
never grii^g^d 
her any thing. 
*' That would be 
sting^/^ he said. 
He called her Jenny for a pet nam^. 

4. Of €5]irs0 Jan^ was a little negrgss. She was a 
j61 ly little rog^i^, full of fun and mischief. She like d 
to play j5k^s on Jami^. 
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5. One day, a gentleman drov^ up to the eottag^. 
Jamie's m other was standing in the dojirway. 

6. ''I want to engag^ a small boy/' said the gentlfi- 
man. *' He will have to rid^ in my €arri^g^ with me. 
Ever y tim^ I stop and get out, he will mind the horse. 
When we reach home, he will take the horse to the sta- 
bly. Then he will sit just insid^ my doj^r and an s^er 
the bell. He will have to do this from twelv^ to ^re^. 
My offig^ jiiours are from twelv^ to :^re^.'' 

7. '^Jarni^ is only eight," said the little boy's 
m other . *'He is too small to go to work.'' 

8. '^He is as big as most boys of ten," said the 
gentleman. '' So much rid ing in my buggy will do 
him good. An out-of-do0r lif^ will make him gro^^." 

9. '' But he can not re^d very well," said the m other . 

10. " ril teach him to re^, and more things be sld^s," 
said the gentleman. *'I want him. He is clejin and 
neat. His teacher tells me he is a good boy. I he^r 
he is kind to his sister. I like him and will be good 
to him." 

11. The m other did not object any more. Jamt^ went 
to liv^ w^ith the Strang^ gentleman. 

ft. Little Jenny had no one now to play trii^s up on. 
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She missed her b rother all day lon^. She was v6ry sad 
and lonely with out him. 

13. Jami^ sav^d up his wages. He gavff his sistgr a 
magpi^ in a gild ed €ag^. This was to pay her for feed- 
ing his pigj^0n§. 



LESSON XIII 
The Magpi^ 
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1. Jgnny's magpi^ ]^new how to tajk. It was al ways 
chaptering. It had about forty funny say ings. 

2. It liked to have bri ght things in its eag^. Jaini^ 
brd^l^'jit it bright be^ds to play with. Jenny gav^ it 
scraps of ga/ ribbjzins and dress goods. 

3. When Jenny's m other scold ed her, the mSgpi^ 
would scold, too. It would call out, '' Don't be najA^jity. 
Don't be na#|4ty." Or it would cry, '' You OjA^fit to 
pra/ ! You 6]i^|4t to pra/ ! '^ Some one had ta)/l|^|it it 
to sa/ thes^ things. 

4. When Jgnny played with her rag doll, it would 
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say, '' F16g your daji^jiter ! Fl6g your da#jiter ! '' But 
Jenny was too fond of her da]i^^ter to flog her. 

5. When the kettlj^^ bubbled over, the mSgpi^ would 

say, '' Thft^ it out I 
Tha^ it out!'' It 
did not know what 
''tha^'' me^ng. 

6. Some tlm^g it 
would shout. '' T6m 
Thum|/i's a dw^rf! 
Tom Thum]i'§ a 
dwarf ! " 

Again, it would 
be, '' The giant's up 
the be^n-stajkl The 
giant's up the be^n- 
stajk ! " 

7. ''Where is the be^n-stajk?" said Jgnn^, one 
day. 

8. '' Pai^l's a paiAper! Paxil's a pamper! " replied the 
mSgpi^. 

9. ''Oh, you sil ly bird ! " cri^d Jenny. 

10. " I'm a jack da^ ! I'm a jack da^ ! " said he. 
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u. **No, you'r^ not/' said Jenny. ** You'r0 only a 
silly mggpi^.'^ 

12. ''Jelly and jam! Jelly and jam!'' cri^d the 
magpij^f. 

13. '*But Where's the be^n-stajk?" said Jenny. 

14. ''Put Sftlt on it! Put salt on it!" replied the 
bird. 

15. ''Yes, I g)/l6ss that's the way they ea0^)it you," 
said Jgnny. "They put salt on your tail." 



LESSON XIV 
Harry's "Good-Night!" 



wh 



1. Harry had been helping his m other all day. It 
was alniost bedtim^, and he was tir^d. 

2. He had choppfSd the meat for the hash. He had 
whipji^d the cre^m and bak^d the biickwheat-eak^s. 

3. He had br6]i^|it in eight een hg^vy p ail s of water. 
He had whittled a stick to stop a holfS in the pump. 

4. He had drIvfSn the he/fers to the fj'eld in the 
m6rning. He had br6]i]^|4t them back at night. 
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5. He had held the baby whil0 m other got the 
dinner rg^dy. He had fed the hgns and driven away 
a chickgn-ha^k. 

6. He had whisjlil^d at his work most of the day. 

He like d to ke^p busy. 
Mother said that he 
was the best help er 
she had. 

7. All the work was 
finishfSd now. Mother 
said she would play for 
him awhil^ on the organ. 
She said he m ight li^ 
down and rest. 

8. Harry fell a sle^p 
and dre^mf^d he was in 
he^v^n. He th6]i^|4t the 

6rgan was played by angels with whlt^ wings. 

9. It was his mother play ing swe^t hym^^is. At 
length she stopped and closed the 6rgan. 

10. Then she wak^n^d Harry and sent him to bed. 
She foUo^^d him for the good-n ight kis^. Be for^ she 
left him, she tucked him up n ice ly. 
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11. Harry was al most too tir^d and sle^p^ to know 
who it was. But he managjzid to whisper^ '' Good-n ight y 



m other/ ^ 



LESSON XV 
The April Shower 



ou ow 



1. "Ra|n, ra|n, go away; 

Come again another day.^' 

2. That was what G^Srg^ Brown said one day in 
April. The clouds had gathered just as he want ed to 
go out. And now the tinjr dr6ps were pattering upon 
the sid^-waj^k. It was about fo]ir o'clock. 

3. His kit^ was all re^dy. The st ring was wound 
neatly around the stick. The tail had plenty of paper 
bobs in it. He had mad^ that tail himself. 

4. His kit^ was a handsome red and whit^ one. It 
had a gilt crown and a raj'nbo^ on it. The sticks were 
thin. Gjidrgji |^new it must be a good fil er. 
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5. And now the ground was wet, and the sky was 
wet ter. 

6. '' Such wg^ther ! " crl^d G^6rg0. 

7. *'No dou]^t the ducks like it/^ said his sister 

Helen. 

a ''Via not a 
duck, and I don't 
want to be 
drowned/ ^ said 
G^6rg0. ^vAnd I 
don't want to get 
my new kitf^ w^et 
eitlier. And I 
don't want to stay 
in the hous^. This 
raj'n would make 
any fgUo^ growl." 
9. *^Tes, it 
would pr5vok^ a 
sa^nt," said Hglgn. 

"Let's both growl together. Or, you growl whll^ I 

howl." 

10. "That would make a pretty row." said G^drg^. • 
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''But I fej^l too crSss to jokj?^ about it. I h ate thesjzf 
showery days! I'm going up to bed.'' 

11. He shufflfSd 6flf stilkl ly up the hall. It was not 
18n^ be for^ he had his n ight -gown on. Then he real ly 
g6t in til bed. 

12. In a little whil^ Helen tiptoed up to his bedsid^. 

13. '' De^r, s ick brother ! " she whispered. *' You have 
been so ill! You were talking wildly just a little 
whil0 a go. You frowned and whined and be hav0d very 
6dd ly. But you are resting e^sl ly, now. Have e^iiragf^, 
and you will get well." 

14. H6l6n was always do ing and saying funny things. 
(j^6rg^ kept still to see what els^ she would say. 

15. '' How drowsy you are shiq^ your lon^ ill ness ! " 
she went on. '' The fever br6|i^|it you verjr lo^. But 
your brow is no longer hot." 

16. She la/d her hand up on his for^jie^d as she spok^. 
'Then she went to the tabl^. 

17. ''I must give you an oung^ of this powder," she 
said. '' I suppos^ a pound would be better." 

18. She trij^d to put some of the powder in to G^6rg6's 
mouth. At^this he giggled. 

19. *'0h, Helen!" he cri^d. *'Do you think I am 
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go ing to take that ra^ fl our ? What are you prowl ing 
a round here for, any way ? '' 

20. '* There ! '^ said Hel6n, '' I J^new you would be well 
befor^ lon^. You don't ne^d the powder now. I'll 
make doidj^ji of it for the fowlg. Here is a towgl to 
wip^ your lips. 

21. '' But you don't know what has hSpp^n^d I The 
south wind has blo^n the clouds away. A tt^ousand 
sun be^ms are shin ing in the ra|n drops. There is a 
glorious ra^nbo^ in the eastern sky. Hiirrj^ and put 
on your trousers, and come and see it." 

22. It did not take Gf^org^ lon^ to dress again. The 
ra^'nbo^ was gon^ when he reached the e^st porch. 
But the sky was cle^r. 

23. He remained for a moment look ing up and down 
the street. On one sid^ of the ro^d were m any pudding. 
Thes0 would wet his klt0 tail if it happ^n^d to drSg in 
them. 

24. The other sid^ was hi|^|ier. It had already be come 
pretty dry. G06rg^ th6]i^|it he m ight ke^p to that sid^ 
of the ro^d. 

25. '' There's still tim^ to try my kit^ be for^ supper." 
said he. And 6ff he w6nt with it. 
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LESSON XVI 
Ruth and her Garden 



o 



u 



ew 



1. There ^ew t^o rosgs in the l ight , 
Ho! the wind ^.nd the wg^ther! 
And one was red and one was whit^, 
And they shon0 in the sun to geth er. 

2. The t^o roses grew in Ruth May's garden, 
was a Jewish majd^n. 



She was fond of fl ow ers 
and had m any pretty 
roggs. 

3. She kgpt the 
rp^ts well watered. 
The bush gg were al- 
ways healthy. They 
bor^ plenty of blos- 
soms. M any roses 
were in Mo^m at the 
sam^ tim^. 



Ruth 
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4. Ruth worj^f one at her thr5^t ever y ev^n ing. She 
liked the red ones best. That was be eaylgj?^ she was a 
brungt]!!^. 

5. She tend ed her fl ow ors all the for^ng^n. 

6. She pruned her vin^s and bush gg. She removed 
all the we^ds. She lojzis^n^d the ground about the 
tender shoots. She like d this kind of work. 

7. She had a bed of lili^g of the vSll^y. This was 
shaped like a horse shgj^f. 

8. She had some gg^s^berr^ bush gg. There was one 
evergreen trej^f for shadf^. It was a sprug^. Tin der it, 
there was a nice gre^n b6nch. 

9. The garden was pretty, ev^n by mg^nli^it. It 
was a eg^l plag^ summer evenings, too. 

10. Mr. May and his dayl^Jiter 6f]l!^n had supper in the 
garden. Ruth would s6t the ta bl^ un der the spriigj^ 
treff. She was a good little housf^ke0p er. Mr. May 
was v6ry proud of her. 

u. Mr. May kgpt a jewglry stor^. There were some 
handsome rubi^g in his sho^-eas^. 

12. Ruth admirji^d her flowers more than all the 
jewglg. 
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LESSON XVII 
What the Winds Bring 

1. Which is the wind that brin gs the €old? 

The n6rth wind, Fred; and it brings the sno^, 
The she^p will seamper in to the f old . 
When the nOrtib, wind be ging to Mo^. 

2. Which is the wind that b rings the he^t? 
The sou^ wind, Kat^, and corn will gr5^, 
And peach gg rSdd^n for you to eat, 
When the soutib wind be gisg to blo^. 

3. Which is the wind that brings the rajfn ? 
The 5^st wind, Fann^^ and farm ers know 
That cows come shive ring up the lan^, 
When the e^st wind be ging to blo^. 

4. Wh ich is the wind that br ings the flow'rg ? 
The west wind, Bgssi^, and s6ft and l5^, 
The birds sin g in the summer bow'rg. 
When the west wind be ging to blo^. 

— E. C. Stedman. 
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LESSON XVIII 
The Wo^d Violet 



o 



u ful 




1* A bash ful Yio let liv^d in a wo^d. A che^r ful 
little brojik s&n^ ne^r it. 

2. A £o^p er's hiit sto^d at no gr^at distang^. 
The vio let could he^r the «o^p er at his* work. He was 
al ways put ting hojzJps on barrels. 
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3. It was a pe^q^iul noj^k where the vI5 let spgnt her 
lif^. She grew be hind some friend ly rScks. 

4. Some tini^s the play f ul wo^d-mice eam^ to vis it 
her. She could shad^ them nice ly with her br6^d 
le^v^g. 

5. Some tim^s a be^tl^ or a lady biig eam^ that way. 
The vio let w6l corne d them all. 

6. Once a wild rabbit briishfSd nid^ly by. 
He sho^k all herle^v^s. He nearly brok^ 
a stem or t^Q. 

7. ''Never mind/' said the violet, ''he 
knows no better.'' And she bent kind ly over 
the bugs and be^tl^s and wo0d-raice again. 

8. So0n a more drejid ful thing than this hSpp^n^d. 
A caterpillar cr^^l^d over one of her le^ivj^s. When he 
€am0 to a good pla^f^, he be ^ii to eat the le^f. 

9. " Oh dejir ! " cri^d the violet, for this didn't fe^l a 
bit good. But she didn't sa/ any thing about a " horrid 
cateri^ill^r." 

10. She l^new the caterpillar would so^n spin him self 
a coeg^n. Then he would stop making hol^s in her 
le^v^s. 

11- When summer cam^ again the cocoon would opffn. 
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A g6rgf50u8 butterfly would come out. The buttgrfly 
would help the vio lets to gro^ and seatter seed. 

12. *' Butterflies hglp violets/' she said to hersglf. 
'' Violets 6)i^)4t to be grateful and hglp butterflies.'' 

13. So she held her lejif ste^dj^, and the -caterpillar 
nibbled away. 

14. One day, Little Red Rid ing hofid camff that way. 
She was on her way to her grand m other 's. She had a 
bunch of wild flowers in her hand. That was befOr^ 
she m6t the wolf. 

15. She spl^d the mSdest little violet behind the 
r6ck. She pushed asld^ the lee^v^s and pulled ever y 
bl6ss0m. 

16. '' Oh, how ple^e^ my gr and m other will be with 
thes^ vio lets I " said she. 

17. Each blSss^m gavf^ a gr^at s6b as it 16ft its m other . 

18. '*We shall never see our de^r mother again," 
si^|ij?!d the po^r things. ^* We shall never see our dejir 
bugs and be^tl^s any more. The wo^d-mice will look 
up and see only le^vffg. We shall never come back to 
our pe^g^ful woodl and home. 

19. ''We don't like the warmth of Little Red Rid ing- 
hoji^d's hand. It is not good for us. It makes us dro^p 
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and sicken. She will put us into a vasj^f of water. 
That will refresh us, but on ly for a little whllj^. We 
can not llvff 16n]^ a way from our mother/' 

20. The mother plant stayed at home and mojArn^d. 
Te^rg cam^ from the brokfSn stgras. 

21. '' My chUdrgn are all gon^," she said in ^orro^ ful 
ton^g. ''It is \^vf sad and lonely here without them. 
I can have no more this se^g^n. I may as well go to 
sle^p for the winter." 

22. So she with drew the lif j^ from the le^v^g. They 
so^n drg^pj^d and with erffd. Then they drij^d and be- 
came brown. When the rabbit eam^ bound ing by again, 
they crackled un der his f e^t. 



LESSON XIX 
Adrift 

!• I am not K6binsjz(n Cniso^. I wish I were. Cra- 
so^ found an inland to liv^ on. I don't see any land 
at all. 

2. Tes ter day this was all dry land. In the ni^ 
the water cam^^ and overflo^^d everything. Look at 
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my owner's hous^. 
I ran there to get 
a way from the 
water. 

3. This shg^ was 
in the porch. My 
o^n er al ways puts 
his sho0s there. 

4. The water fol- 
lo^^d me into the 

porch. I jumped up on this sho^ to ke^p dry. 

5. M6r0 and mor0 water cam^ in. It could not wet 
the t6p of the sho^. It could on ly lift the sho^. The 
sho^ ros^ with the water and flo^t ed out of the porch. 

6. It makes a good bo^t, but what pla^^ shall I sail 
to? There is no one at home. Ever y one went away 
in bo^ts. The second story is full of water. 

7. They call this cjziuntry HSlland. They say this 
p/eg^ of it was stolen. It was stolen from the se^. 
I think the se^ has got it back again. 

8. I wish they had not st5lon it. Then I m ight have 
been b6rn some where els^. What is go ing to be come 
of me? 
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LESSON XX 
The jDrag^n Fly 



mosquito 




1. Oh de^r ! I am so f right ^n^d ! This is the Strang est 
pla§^ I ever was in. How shall I ever get out again ? 

2. I €am^ in at one of thos^ big op0n iiigs. When 
I tri^d to fly out again, some thing stopped me. I 
could not see it, but I could fe^l it. 
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3. It got right in my way. I biimpj^d again st it over 
and over again. The biimp ing mad^ me giddy. 

4. De^r me ! I am so tirffd I I shall have to rest or 
I shall dr6p. 

5. I will settl^ on this odd-looking thing on the 
wall. What's the matter with the old thing, any 
how? It says tick-tSck, tick-tftck, all the tim^. •! 
think it must be giddy too. But it doesn't seem to 
get tir^d. 

6. What ails thog^ children? What makes them 
cre^p un dgr thos0 things ? I do be 1/6 vj^ they 'r^ a frajtd 

of me ! 

« 

7. Now is n't that a good jok^ ! Such giants as they 
are to f e^r little me ! If they on ly ^new how a f rajfd I 
am of them ! 

8. Well, they will not harm me ; that's cls^r. They 
are too bad ly fri^t^n^d 6v^n to try- Now I can think 
what to do. 

9. Why, there's that mosquito I «amf! in here for. 
I'll ca<!ch him and eat him. Then I'll try to find my 
way out. 
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10. rU not bump my he^d any mor^. Oh no! I 
]^no^ too much for that now. I'll just cra^l over that 
thing that stops me. By and by, I'll come to the holjif 
where I got in. Then out I'll go and away I'll fly to 
the mgjido^s. 

11. There I shall find pl6ntj^ of mosquitoes. I do like 
mosquitoes. I me^n I like to dinj^ on them. They say 
men h ate them. Then men dyl^jdt to like me. I kill 
so m any mosquito^g for them. 

12. I wish I could spgjAk. I'd tell thOs^ childrgn what 
a fr;i'end I am to them. Then they would not fe^r me 
so much. 

13. Why, my d6jir Mr. Mosquito! You are here just 
in tim^. My fright is over, and I am hun gr^. Now I 
have you. 

14. Your singing and biting are finished. There! 
Now you are fin ish^d your-self. No one will ever li^ 
awake for you, again. 

15. Well, well ! Here'g the vgr^ hol^ I eSm^ in at. 
Now I think I'll be off. Good-by, silly children. I'm 
as happy to go as you are to have me go. You will 
never see me here again. 
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LESSON XXI 
The Turkey's Mis giving s 



Turkey Thanksgiving 



1. G6b bl^, gob bl^, g6b bl^ ! They say Thanksgiving 
Day is com ing. I'd like to |^no^ what that me^ns. 

Some how, I do 
not like the sound 
of it. 

2. The children 
cannot ta]fk of any- 
thing 6ls^. EvfSn 
Rover seems to 
wish it were here. 

3. The other 
fowls don't seem 

to think much a bout it. I think they 6}4^|it to. 

4. Yes, we must find out what is going on. I think 
I shall call a meeting of fowls. The pig, too, shall 
attend if he likes. 

5. I will get^^lp on that stump and make a speech. 
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I will tell my friends what I think. I will say I fe^r 
we are in danger. I will state what we shoyl^d do. 

7\ ,h-- ■ ' ^^" 




^\^-^.v<^ 




MW 






If. 




If' 



■I , 






6. My good friends, I am glad to see you all here. 
Mr. Pig is not a fowl, but he is wel come. I wish to 
have a sh6rt tajk with you. 

7. You have all heard this chatter about Thanks- 
giving Day. I want to find out what it me^ns. I am 
go ing to try. I think you 6^^Kt to help me. 

8. I fe^ we are all in gr^at danger. Pe^xil^ look at 
me in a way I do not like. So they do at you. 
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9. Jack had some tjiym^ in his hand yes ter day. He 
looked at it and then at me. Then he said some thing 
a bout Thanksgiving. Then he smSck^d his lijis. 

10. May was gathering sag^ the other day. She 
looked from it to Mrs. • Gq^s^. Then she looked from 
Mrs. Gq^s^ to the sa^^. Then she said, *'I don't }tno^ 
how to waj^t.'' Then she smacked her ligs and slj^fi^d. 

11. Tom was picking up apples one day. Mr. Pig 
was rp^t ing in the ground ne^r by. Tom was tajk ing 
to him s6lf. I heard ro^st and apple-sai/lQj?^. Then he, 
too, smacked his ligs. 

12. I fe^r that all this me^ns some thing very sad for 
us. Indeed, I almost }^no^ it does. I begin to think 
that theg^ pe^pl^ mejin to eat us. 

13. Now let us all lisjK^n to everything they say. 
Then some of us will find out what they me^n. If I 
am ri ght y we shall sg^n ^no^^ it. 

14. Then we will run a way to the wo^ds. There we 
can livj^ in pe^g^. We shall have to work for our fg^d, 
of €o]/lrsf^. It will not be br6]/l|^|4t to us, as it is here. 
We shall not have a rg^f over our hgjidg at n ight . But 
there will be something to make up for all, this. We 
shall never again he^r of Thanksgiving Day. 
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LESSON. XXII 
The Mischievous Fup|iie§ 



yard watch 



1. Once upon a tim^ there were t^p little dogs. 
They were nam^d Jippy and Jimm^. They llv^d in 
a lumber yard. It was ne^r the riv er by a dSck. 

2. The m other of the pupfJi^s was an Irish setter. 
She was kept in the yard, be^a^is^ she was a good 
watch-dog. She was cha^nfSd to her kenn^L This 
was a home for her and her childrgn. 

3. The pup{Jies played clos^ by. They never th6]i^Jit 
of runn ing a way. They had n ever seen any thing but 
lumber. They did not ]^no^ that there was any thing 
glsfS to see. 

4. One day the m other dog had to go away with 
her o^ner. She did not like to le^v^ her pupj/JI^s. 
She f e^r^d they would get in to mis chl^f whil^ she was 
a way. 

5. And so, in de^d, they did. They found a way out 
of the yard, and ran off to the dock. There they saw 
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some logs floating in the water. They th60^|it it 
would be fun to play on them. 

6. So it was for a little whil^. They jumped about, 
full of gle^. They sni|f^d at ever y thing they saw. 

7. But they so^n tir^d of all this. Then they played 
as they did in the lumber yard. They -fresfl^d and 
trl^d to titro\^ each other down. 

8. This was too much for the logs. One of them 
rolj^d over. Sous^ went the pupjiies into the water. 
They were dreadfully fri^^n^d. They had never 
been so wet and cold. 

9. Such looking pupi^i^s as they were when they 
clambered out ! Dripp ing and shiv er ing they set out 
for home. All the way they ran, Siy ing ki-i, ki-i. 

10. When they reached home, they shoj/^k them selves 
well. Then they la/ down in the sun. This dri^d 
them, and they fell asleep. When they awok^, the 
mother dog was at home. 

u. They told her all that had happffn^d. She 
kissed them both, dog fashj!^n. Then she said, '*You 
were na]i^|?ity to run away.'' At this they whined. 
Then she added, *'But you were good not to get 
drowned." 
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LESSON XXIII 
Liv ing in a Flat 




1. 



Sadi^ Russell is a little gity girl. She liv^s in 
what is called a flat. The hous^ is a very tall one. 
Fiv^ families can liv^ in it. 

2. Each flat is a ^hol^ flo0r. Each has s6v^n ro^ms. 
Sadl^ has a little bed ro^m all to her self. She thinks 
this v6ry fln^. But there are some other things that 
she does not like so well. 
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3. She has to ke^p very still all the timj?^. The 
land lord will not let her r6mp. The pe^pl^ in the 
other flats would not like to he^r her. 

4. She cannot play in the halls or on the stoop. 
And there is no garden to play in. Her 5nly play- 
plaQ^ is the roj^f. This, how ever, is madj^ saf j^ for the 
children. 

5. There is a rail ing like a f gng^ all a round it. So 
there is no danger that they will fall 6ff., 

6. The ro^f is mad^ of tin. There is a flOj^r of slats 
la^d on it. This is to run a b out up on. 

7. The children can play at hid^ and seek. They 
hidji^ behind the chimneys. They can play tag, too, 
and m any other gam^g. But they can not play on the 
ro^i when the sun is h6t. 

8. Sadl^ likes the kijKchgn almost as well as the ro^f. 
She says it is the liv^li est ro0m in the flat. There is 
al ways some thing going on there. : 

9. There is a pretty bell on the ki]Kch6n wall. Be- 
nejith it is a butt^ii. When the b6ll soundg, the 
little girl runs to the kYjI'chen. She pressgg the button. 
This Op^ng the street d5j2ir. Sadl^ knows that some 
one is wa/ting there to come in. 
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10. So^n she he^rs an other b6ll. Then she runs to 
the h all do^r. She 5p^n§ it and lets the eall er in. 
^ 11. Some tim^g Sadi^ he^rs 
a loud whisjlil^. This, too, is 
in the ki]l!chen. It me^ng 
'' Come to the dum]/i wajt er." 
Sadi0 runs, but the eojzik is 
there be f6r^ her. 

12. The dum]i waj!t er is a 
little cloggt. Most clSsets 
stand still. This one goes 
up and down from the top 
of the hous^ to the bStt^m. 
It is mov^d by a rop^. 

13. The eo^k ealls down, 
*'Who is it?'' Sometimes 
it is tbe groger. He plages 
the groggri^s in the diim]^ 
waiter. The €o0k pulls 
them up and ealls out, ''All right 1'' 
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LESSON XXIV 
The Little Eskimo 



father 



1. This little boy is an Eskimo. He llv^s a gr^at 
way n6rth of us. 

" 2. It is very cold there. The boy^s clothes, you see, 
are mad^ of skins. They are much warm er than our 
clothes. 

3. The whit^ mound you see, is his home. It is 
mad^ of sno^^ That is all there is to bjiild with in 
his country. 

4. One would, think that the sno^ houses would 
melt. But they n ever do. ^ 

5. The Eskimo eats meat and fish. Thes^ are not 
eo^k^d for him us our fo0d is for us. 

6. His father eajKches se^ls. Thes^ animals liv^ in 
the water. He eafches some land animals, too. He 
also €a)l!ches fish. Thes^ are all for fo^d. He s pends 
most of his tim^ in this way. 
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7. This little boy sometim^g goes out riding. He 
has dogs for horses. The dogs are big and powerful. 

8, The Eskimog always liv^ ne^r the water. The 
water has ice over it, or in it, ev^n in summer. 




9. The Eskimo likes to liv^ where it is €old. 
think this Strang^, I s up po§0. 

10. Well, you like to liv^ where it is warm. 



You 



Now 



he would think that Strang^ if he knew it. But he 



does not know anything about it. 
sSvag^. 



He is a little 
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TABLE OF COMPAEISOtIS 

This table is prepared for the convenience of teachers using present and former editions 
in the same classes. Sentences omitted in this edition from former editions are given below 
in italics. Sentences in which words have been changed are given in their original fornix 
with the changed words in parentheses. 

Former Edition 

PAOE LINE 

Stand in the corner. 

Omitted. 

What is the reason (of that)? 

Omitted. 

And take off that (wrap). 

Your name-sake w at hand, (He) has oome to stay, I fear. 

You mean Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost) is older than you. 

see (he is not my) namesake. You did not intend me to think he voat. 
There will be no lack of play. 
I (shall) call Mat to play with me. 
You saw what fine play we were having. 
Yes, I shall get mitts for you and (for) Kate. 
(It is not) a nice day. 
(In that case,) I shall (not) go (out) to-day. We will get the new 

wrap (to-morrow). 
(So is) Mr. Post, the potter. (So is) Mr. Lamb, the painter. 
You are not (good) when you do that. / do not like such tricks, 
(Do you) want to (be a cripple) ? 
I could not (assist our friend) much. 
Her limbs are so weak. 

My (sock wants) mending. (It is) wet, too. 
Isnt that a good offer t (I know how, if) I am small. 
Omitted. 

Did you (peel) the apples ? Did you put the pie (in) the pan ? 
You did not (omit) anything, did you ? 
Try to make a good meal. 

All oaks come from acorns, (and all aoorns come from oaks). 
Each (plant) has its seed. 
(Peel) the peach and eat it. 
You did not take my meaning. 
(He) will saw it up for the fire. 
Do you know any one (that) does ? 
I (put it by). 
Bees work without making. 
Not now, but by and by. 
Stop your (capers) and come here. 
Clean all the (clay) from them. 
If I do, (Pll) be a fruit farmer. 
Otto wants his (comb). 
Take (your little cane) with you. 
Now (don't take all day to go). 
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You are such a slow boy. 

There (is no lack of) rocks here. 

See that (narrow) leaf spin in the wind. 

I want to act like a good (beast). 

/ hace knowTiy but I forget, 16 He (forgets where he) put it. 

I didn't know it was (going to spill). 

That was fine work. 

You must keep (slates and) paper kites. 

Didn't I tell you not to eat (pickles)? I (have told) you a score of times. 

Don't tell me the kitten ate (them). 

He was (in a) faint when I saw him. 

She (knows much more) than any of us. She is teaching Tom (his 

Primer). 3 She trims all her own (wraps). 
(She) is little Nick's sister. 6 Do you know whose skiff it isf 
W here is the (sour) milk ? 
I want (a good) many things. 
Don't forget the (twilling). 
Esther lets her nestle up close to her. 
But the attic window was (paneless). (In came) the west wind. 

(Down to the fire went) the little girls. 
It is a (mere) wreck. 

The mnd wrecks tents and nests, (It is) not kind to wrens. 
No more -playing in the tent this season. 
The rocks by the rill echoed the crow. 
They need a little leading. 
(He) led the horses out of the piled-up snow. 
Esther would teach her if she' had (a slate). 
Omitted. 

"I was thinking of our homes," (said she). 
Miss Lee knew (a good) many (wild) tales. 
We will take a couple of (pillow slips). 
Not until I have ray Tslip) full. 
They were eaten (with a relish). 
Did you ever taste shad (roes) ? Did you like (them) ? Most people 

think (they are) nice. 
Still I (visited) him. 
Are beets and beans and peas f 
I do not know. 

Some come out of (apples and other fruits). Some come out of (pods). 
To get more plants (to give us fruit). 
How do we (get more plants) by planting seeds? 
This is little Winnie (Wimples). 
Well, (she isn't old at all). She is only one. 
But there is some one whom it likes (more still). 
It is a (lively) little puppy. 
Mr. Puppy is (an active) little dog. 
Beside it was a (crimson) one. 
" Take the one that pleases you (most)," said Sally, 
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" I know you are fond of (crimson)," said Fred. 

"Was it a (crimson) or a violet rabbit?" 

Sally's egg was cracked, and Fred's crushed (it). 

It was not (crimson) inside. « 

" Common eggs don't have (crimson) and violet shells." 

Then they ate them (with a relish). 

"I cannot (reach) the (latch)," he cried. So Sally (lifted) it (for) him. 

The nest was (in) Mack's stall. 

He was munching his oats (when Ricliie went in). 

They were over in (the) corner (of) the stall. 

He was afraid of Mack's heels. 

** I'll (cheat) it (with) some corn," he said. So he scattered a little 

corn (outside) the stall. 
Richie snatched it and ran (to) the stall. 
He stretched his short arm all he could. 

His mischief was ended for that (morning). ^, 

She smiled and nodded (there) all the summer day. 
She displayed her wet petals to the sun. (His) rays kissed (them) dry. 
Dotty (decided) she must have it. 
Dotty handled her tenderly (but all in vain). 
Omitted. 

Well, there were some wild beasts (chained up). 
There was a (man on spider webs) . Th is was Ben (riding) his bicycle. 
He (boasted) that he was four beasts in one. 
Don't make so much (ado), my child. 

There (was a caravan) crossing the desert. Every (Arab had a camel) . 
I want to see (your breakfast disappeai). 
What (kind of salad is that) ? 
Revised throughout. 
I (finished) the fourth on the second day I worked upon them. 

When one (once) knows how to do this work, it's easy. 
I have carried your loads over, (slung) on my back. 
We shall sink and be carried down the (current). 
He looked (blank). 
(Taking the silver is my) business. 
The (cut) will show you how it looks. 
When we reach home, he will take (him) to the stable. 
It liked to have (gaudy) things in its cage. 
He whistled (happily)" at his work most of the day. 
All the work was finished (up) now. 

A thousand sunbeams are shining in the (glistening) raindrops. 
It did not take George long to (be dressed) again. 
She improved the shapes of the flower beds. 
A cooper's (wooden) hut stood at no great distance. 
They were too frightened (to even) try. 
I (will) call a meeting of fowls. 
(Ten) families can live in it. 
Omitted. 
Omitted, 
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